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Boys’ and Girls’ Magazines 








AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


“REWARDS” REDUCED TO 


A USEFUL AND PERFECT SYSTEM. 


The good effect of an accurate register of deportment and scholarship in promoting a healthy spirit of emulation is 
acknowledged. Yet such a register is rarely kept. Teaehers have no time to record each recitation as it oceurs. Other 
duties crowd, so that the record must be neglected for the time, and afterwards made from memory. Perfect accuracy 
being impossible, confidence in the record is weakened and its moral force lost. 

The Aids secure the good results of accurate records and reports, with less expense of time, and naturally awaken 
active parental interest. . 

The Aids may be used in various ways. This is convenient : In the morning give each pnpil a Card (five merits,) 
representing a perfect day, to be forfeited for'misdemeanor, or failurein recitation. Single Merits and Half-Merits 
are for rz who fail to retain their Cards and yet are worthy of some credit. Five Cards held by any pupil are ex- 








changed for a Check (25 Merits,) representing a perfect School Week. Four Checks are exchanged for a Certificate 
of it, representing 100 Merits, or a perfect Month. These Certificates bear the pupil’s name, ard are signed by 
the Teacher. The number held shows the pupil’s standing. 

If prizes are awarded at close of session, there can be no mistake in determining to whom they belong ; the decisions 
being made by each pupil exhibiting his Cards and Certificates, no suspicion of favoritism can arise. 

They are neat in d . beautifully printed in pest Colors. The Certificates are prizes which pupils will cheirsh 
Single Merits and Half-Merits are ted on card-board ; Cards and Checks on heavy paper, and may be used many 
times. This makes the system C The Aids are put upin sets of 500, there being 80 Certificates. 120 
Checks, 200 Cards. and 100 Single Merits and Half-Merits. Price per set, $1.25. By mail, prepaid, $1.35. 


MEDALS—for Rewards, silvered, new and appropriate designs, each, 25 cents. 


——_-——- we ----- 


NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL DIALOGUE BOOK 


Contains—I. Tae Scuoorsor's Trizunat—Il. Tae Srraicut Marx—III. Fasnionaste Epvucarion; or, T= 
Apvoprep Caitp—IV. Tae Era Pi Soctety—V. Tae Rockyi'1te Peritios—VI. Puoece—VII. Rurrer, THE 
Bore—VIII. Examination Day at Mavame Savante’s—IX. Tue Prize Porm—X. Wirttiam Ray’s History 
Lesson—XI. Stane—XII. Homimitic Geograrpuy—XIII. Nor at Home—XIV. Tue Queen’s Encuisa. 


Price by mail—Paper, 40 cents; Flexible Cloth, 50 cents. 


——-—-- ee - -—- 


STRONG'S SCHOLARS DIARY, 
FOR THE USE OF ALL WHO GO TO SCHOOL. 


This little book is designed to exercise the young in the practice of making s daily record of items and events. It 
@altivates and strengthens habits of observation and accuracy. Such a record, faithfully kept, will prove a history of 
the writer's life, its value increasing with passing years. If persons now in active life were in possession of a manu- 
is Ae of their school-days, they would esteem it a treasure. 

Scholar’s Diary contains :—I. Specimen pages of a diary, suggesting the’ manner of making daily entries. II. 


Rules and Maxims for pupils. III. Subjects for Compositions, with simple suggestions. IV. Rules for the use of cap- 
ital letters. V. Rules for punctuation. V1. Blank pages for making the daily entries of an ordinary school term. In 
some cases it will be found sufficient for preserving copies of the compositions written during the term. 


Price of the Scholar’s Diary, per doz., $2.50. Specimen Copies, sent by mail, prepaid, 20 Cents. 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


Devorep to Pervtar Instruction. It 1s INVALUABLE TO EVERY EpucaTorR,. 
Per annum, $1.50. Specimen, prepaid, 3 cents. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


SCHOOL DESK AND SHTTHE. 


CONSTRUCTED ON “PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLBES.”’ 
(GEORGE MUNGER’S PATENT.) 


By ran tHe Best Desk Ever MADE. ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


im 430 Broome Street, New York. 
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Deferred Matter. 

Notwithstanding the large addition in this 
number to the usual number of pages, we cannot 
make room for our usual variety. Pennsylvania 
and other State educational events and school war- 
rants are crowded out. These, witha full supply of 
communications, shall all be resumed next month ; 
and the usual order of contents thereafter con- 
tinued,—‘‘till next time,’ as the boy who is 
**going to be good”’ so often says. 





Lateness and Size of this Number. 

After making every possible arrangement to 
get out the September number in good time, we 
have been disappointed, and that by circumstan- 
ces beyond control. At the Gettysburg meeting 
of the State Association it was resolved by that 
body that its officers should select a reporter of 
the proceedings at the Bellefonte meeting, whose 
report should appear in the Journal, and R. 
McDrvitt, Esq., of Huntingdon, was appointed. 

That gent!eman took full phonographic notes for 
the purpose, and promised to furnish the extend- 
ed report with as little delay as possible, and no 
doubt would have done so ; but immediately after 
the meeting he was struck down by sickness. 
Thus it was the 6th of September instead of the 
15th of August before the last of this report was 
received ; and even then we were compelled to 
supply some portion from our own notes. The 
reasonable reader will therefore, we feel confi- 
dent, hold us excused. Next year, if we live, 
arrangements shall be made which will render us 
independent, as far as may be, of such unpleas- 
ant accidents. 

To add to the misfortune, we had arranged for 
the addition of a full form (16 pages) to this num- 
ber, in order to embrace the whole proceedings of 
the State Association with the usual official and 
other matter; but, asit turns out, thistoo has some- 
what increased the delay. The reader, however, 
has some compensation in the greater size of the 
number ; though it was our intention, had it not 
been for the cause just stated, that he should 
have the benefit without the drawback. We hope 
for better luck next time. 


cs ficomenerna rel 


~ Whole No, 183. 


Associate, J. P. McCASKEY. 


The Bellefonte Meeting. 

This meeting of the State Association was a 
very pleasant one, showing a positive revival of 
the old educational feeling which used to actuate 
the teachers of Pennsylvania, at their annual 
gatherings. Contrasted with that of last yearat 
Gettysburg, it was not much larger or more ani- 
mated ; but Gettysburg is no rule to judge by, in- 
asmuch as its battle-field associations were an 
attraction very greatly in its fayor. At Belle- 
fonte, however, no influence was felt except the 
single one of devotion to the cause of General 
Education ; and therefore every advance there 
visible over other previous meetings may be as- 
sumed as so much ground gained. 

In addition to the comparatively full number of 
teachers in attendance and the more general rep- 
resentation from distant parts of the State, there 
were several signs of improvement. 

Not only was the programme as good as on 
former occasions, and more than ordinarily well 
carried out, but there was an increase of ready, 
off-hand and pertinent discussion. 

The points debated were also of great interest 
and future importance ; and generally, so far as 
we may presume to judge, the right conclusions 
were arrived at. 

Good humor without a single exception prevail- 
ed; and this to so great an extent that even the 
distribution of the offices and honors for the 
coming year did not ruffle the bright surface, or, 
so far as we could look down, disturb the depths 
of fraternal concord. 

In fact we thought we saw distinctly, for the 
first time in the life of the Association, an enjoy- 
ment, on the part of the members, in the simple 
act of being present and of again having the 
privilege of meeting. This is as it should be; 
and when we shall all attend the annual meetings 
as much for the enjoyment of each other’s society 
as from motives of duty, the long life of the As- 
sociation may be said to be assured. ‘This result 
seems now to be very certain, and this at no dis- 
tant day. r 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee 
quietly, methodically and well performed his 
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part ; and the genial and good-humored Presi- 
dent filled every pause with a timely suggestion 
or one of his inexhaustible jokes. 

The State Superintendent was present and gave 
all needed assistance. He was less active than 
usual for one in his position, for the reason that 
an impending revision of the school law, originat- 
ing in the action of the last Legislature and in 
which he will probably be consulted, rendered it 
desirable for him rather to hear than to lead the 
opinion of the Association. This was both prud- 
ent and proper ; but, so far as indicated, it is safe 
to suppose that his advice to the Commissioners 
of Revision will be progressive in all safe direc- 
tions, while it will be conservative of the strong 
ground-work of our glorious Common School 
System. 

Of Bellefonte and its people it is but just to 
say, that at no place of-meeting since the organ- 
ization of the Association, were the members 
more comfortable, or more cordially and hospit- 
ably received. From the most prominent men 
of the town to the humblest citizen, all seemed 
to welcome the teachers and do their utmost to 
render the visit pleasant. As constant and free 
as their own exhaustless Spring was their kind- 
ness. Neither the place nor its citizens can ever 
be forgotten by any who were their favored 
guests. 


Cost of this Journal. 

The Directors of a district in the eastern part 
of the State have requested us formally, through 
their Secretary, to: discontinue devoting any of 
our columns to advertisements and ‘thus increase 
the quantity of reading matter in each number. 

Another Board, in the middle region of the 
State, requests us to furnish it with two copies, 
monthly, in the German Language, for Directors 
who are not well versed in the English. This, 
by the by, is not by any means the first request 
of the kind that has been received. 

Another Board, nearer home, on being desired 
to subscribe for a copy of the Journal for each 
member, declined, on the ground that the copy 
gent to the Secretary was sufficient ;—adding, 
that the Editor was making a large fortune out 
of the Journal. 

These queer notions, to say the least of them, 
have put us in the mind to communicate pretty 
freely with the reader upon the cost and profit of 
this publication, in the hope not only of disabus- 
ing the minds of those and others of the idea of 
our profitable position, but of inducing its friends 
to exert themselves in behalf of the Journal. 

In the first place,—as to advertisements,—the 
Journal conld not live a month, at the low rate 
of one dollar a year per copy, without the income 
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from this source. After deducting the cost of 
composition and press work and of the paper on 
which they are printed, the advertisements yield 
a profit of about $1000 a year; and the current 
year we hope to see that sum increased. This 
makes up for any deficiency on the subscription 
list, on which there is a dead loss whenever that 
list falls ‘materially below 4000, as it sometimes 
does at the beginning of the volume and before 
all our subscriptions arein. In addition to this, 
our friends who prefer reading matter to adver- 
tisements will bear in mind, that the space occu- 
pied by the latter seldom encroaches upon the 
former, but that, one month with another, we 
manage to give them all the essential matter of a 
periodical of the Journal’s class ; that at the end 
of the year each subscriber has more reading mat- 
ter than is fonnd in any other State educational 
journal in the Union ; and that the cost is only 
$1 a year, while nearly all of the others charge 
$1.50, and one $2.00. 

Inthe second place—as to our proposed German 
readers—it is enough to say that their demand is 
the same asimpossible. To translate and reprint 
the Journal would cost just as much, at the least, 
as the English edition ; which, to supply a few 
hundred subscribers,—at the most, say 500— 
would be out of the question. 

In the third place—as to the fortune we are 
supposed to be making out of the Journal—the 
figures must speak ; and persons conversant with 
the work of publication can judge whether they 
speak truly : 

Our monthly issue of about 6000 copies costs as 
follows : 


Paper, including Cover,......... $187 50 
oO ee eer 104 00 
4. RSA ere 36 00 
NE Glare on pa 2len cpa owen ae a 35 00 


Salaries of assistants,........... 125 00 $487.50 

This is the current cost of an ordinary num- 
ber—that of the present being $151 75 more, in 
consequence of the form of sixteen pages added in 
order to embrace the whole proceedings of the 
State Association ;—being for the whole year 
$5981 75. 

Now for the income : 
4000 copies to as many subscribers, in- 

cluding State subscription, yield,....... $4000 
Gross receipts for advertisements, (one-half 

OF WARD POOEE,). oR i cis 2000 
$6000 

Bat as we strike off about 6000 copies and to- 
ward, the middle‘and end of the volume have over 
5000 subscribers—the average from subscriptions 
may be set down at $5000, which with, advertise- 
ments as above makes $7000. 

Now if the actual cost be deducted from the 
actual income during the whole year, the actual 
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profit or compensation to the editor is $1018 75 ; 
and this, be it remembered, at the present junc- 
ture, when the Journal is doing better in a pecu- 
niary point of view than at any previous period. 
For there have been years since its establish- 
ment, when it was run at a small loss ; and there 
has only been one year in its whole history when 
its actual receipts approached $1000 over its ex- 
penditures ; and this, all the time, without charg- 
ing for office-rent, wrapping-paper, postage, sta- 
tionery, &c., &c. 

We have, it is true, on hand about 500 full sets 
of the Journal. These we are trying now to sell 
to Libraries, Teachers, &c. If successful, the pro- 
ceeds will compensate us for the past loss and 
labor of the undertaking, and afford the only 
money reward ever expected, for fifteen years 
devation to this cause. 

The truth is, however, that we did not enter 
upon this work for profit; and therefore shall 
not be disappointed if little accrue. But we do 
feel justified in correcting the impression that we 
have grown, or are growing rich, at the expense 
of the Common Schools of the State. 

Still, the laborer is worthy of a decent support, 
and we feel that we have a claim of that kind, 
and we now take the liberty of pointing out the 
two ways of aiding the Journal and its Editor. 

One is, to purchase bound sets from the eom- 
mencement ;—the price of the completed 15 vol- 
ume and of the current 16th., bound two yeacly 
volumes in one double volume and making eight 
double volumes, being $20. 

The other is to subscribe for the current yol- 
ume and promote its circulation. For, though 
there is no profit in the publication at $1 a year 
on an edition of say 4000 copies ; yet, as the cost 


. of composition and some of the other items is no 


greater on a large than a small edition, and as 
the price of paper, which has latterly been the 
great item, is decreasing,—an increase of sub- 
scribers is now desirable and will, if pushed to a 
large number, be a moderate source of profit,—to 
say nothing of whatever good the increased cir- 
culation of the Journal may do to its readers. 


Mental Arithmetic, &c. 

We have been in the habit of saying, and still 
believe, that amongst the greatest improvements 
of modern instruction, is the addition of Mental 
Arithmetic to Written Arithmetic, of Dictation 
Exercises to Spelling-book Orthography, of prac- 
tice in Phonetics to Reading, of Primary and 
Physical to descriptive Geography, of Oral to Book 
Grammar, and, recently, of the principles of Gra- 
phics or Line-Drawing to Penmanship. But 
then to be of use to the learner as mental disci- 
pline, every one of these admirable means of in- 


struction must be applied in its purity and integ- 
rity, and not as a make-believe or a mere applica- 
tion of the old book and memorized methods 
under a new name. We have too much reason 
for supposing that this sham process is not unfre- 
quently and in some schools is habitually prac- 
ticed, to the great disrepute of these admirable 
improvements, as well as to the mental injury of 
the children of the State. And believing this to 
be the case, it becomes an imperative duty to 
invite attention to the evil and call upon County 
Superintendents and Directors to apply the rem- 


‘edy. Let us specify :— 


All these improvements are based upon the 
single idea that the mind of the vupil is to be 
acted upon directly by the mind of the teacher, 
and not merely by the book or the memorized 
rule. The book, to be sure, is to be used as a 
remembrancer and rules to be followed ; but then 
the book is only to suggest the subject for the 
mind to act on in the absence of the teacher, and 
the rule is to be deduced by the mind itself from 
the nature of the subject-matier. It is perfectly 
absurd and a waste of time for a pupil to memor- 
ize the questions, for instance, in a system of 
oral grammar or primary geography, and then 
for the teacher to put to him the printed questions 
of the book and receive back the memorized an- 
swers of the book. What is this better than the 
old plan of committing the whole descriptive 
text at once, and of repeating it without the 
cumbrous and useless machinery of printed 
questions and answers? It neither saves time 
nor ensures a better comprehension of the sub- 
ject ; for, after all, in both forms it is but words 
committed to memory without any certainty of 
the idea being impressed upon the mind. So we 
might go over the whole list of the preparatory 
and disciplinary methods above specified. Every 
one of them may be, and we have reason to fear 
that all of them are frequently, abused—mechani- 
calized (if we may use the word) in this manner, 
and thereby the best, in fact, all of the good 
results of these admirable additions to modern 
instruction nullified and lost. 

Now, the truth is, that many teachers do not 
comprehend the use of the books, or rather man- 
uals that have been prepared to facilitate these 
modern processes. They have not realized the 
fact that these manuals are more for the teacher 
than for the pupil; that they are not books to be 
conned over and committed to memory by the 
pupil. They are, in reality, models for the teacher 
to indicate to him how the new methods are to 
be applied, and not text-books for him to adhere 
to in assigning and hearing lessons. He is not 
merely to have spelled the words in the dicta- 
tion exercises, of the bock, for example; for how 
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is that better than to spell the same words ar 
ranged in columns in the old spelling book? He 
is to make and give out other exercises, not in 
but after the manner of the book, and thus throw 
the pupil on his own resources ; thereby really 
teaching him by causing him to exert other 
powers than those of parrot memory. So of oral 
grammar :—He is to put other questions as to 
Nouns and Verbs, and Prepositions and Inter- 
jections, and their relations, besides those found 
in the book, and thus force him to think for and 
improve himself. So of the whole list. Every 
book relating to any one of these methods be- 
comes an injury to the school, the instant it is 
used as a memorized text-book without variation 
and very large additional exercises from the 
teacher’s own mind. 

But it is in Mental Arithmetic that the most 
serious damage, in this direction, is done. There 


are teachers who, ignoring the main purposes of 


the book, and the very essence of Colburn’s great 
boon to the youthful mind, actually cause every 
question to be worked out at home on tle slate ! 
Nay, not only is this done, which might be toler- 
ated if a greater enormity did not happen, —that 
is, if a thing which is not done at all may be said 
to happen,—for, actually, they do not require 
their pupils to solve the same questions at all, by 
mental operation and without slate or paper. If 
they did so, it would be an approach to the ob- 
ject in view ; for then there would be some like- 
lihood that the process was comprehended, though 
not as much as if the slate had not been employ- 
ed. In the one case, the solution may be the 
memorized process of the slate, in the other it 
must be the work of the mind itself. 

It is time that those in authority see to this 
evil, and cause the youth of the State to realize 
the priceless benefits which nothing but a faith- 
ful and skillful discharge of professional duty, on 
the part of teachers, can accomplish. Systems 
may be perfected. Books may be written to ex- 
plain and facilitate their operation. Superintend- 
ents may examine teachers and find them quali- 
fied to administer these systems. But as long as 
indolence, or want of tact and interest in their 
schools prevents teachers from putting them into 
actual and faithful operation,—the youth of the 
State are cheated,improved methods of instruction 
fall into disrepute, and the whole effort, so long 
and so laboriously made, for the improvement of 
the profession of teaching seems, in the eyes of 
those who look for results, little better than a 
costly failure. 

Will not teachers take this matter home to 
themselves, not only as a matter ot duty but of 
interest ? Can it be necessary, at this late day, 
to tell them how much easier and pleasanter it is 
to teach advanced classes, whose minds have been 








opened—ploughed up—by mental processes, than 
those whose intellects have been smothered by 
memorized rules ? Can they not see that a little 
more and much pleasanter labor, at the outset, 
will give them well-drilled and self-working class- 
es, and save them from the annoyance and drudg- 
ery of laboring on to the end with blunderers and 
guessers, who are all the time, as it were, in 
prison while at school ? For our part we can con- 
ceive how, thus, much pleasure might be added 
to the exercise of the profession and incalculable 
advantage conferred upon the schools. 

We have made these remarks under the head 
of Mental Arithmetic, for the reason that in this 
study the departure from principle is more glar- 
ing than in any other. But the evil pervades all 
the common branches, and thus, we will not say 
stultifies but, greatly retards the pupil in his 
whole scholastic course. It is felt in the higher 
classes and follows to the high school. It reaches 
the college. It even cripples the mind in the 
professions and all the active duties of life :— 
Quickness and clearness of thought being the 
distinguishing mark of success, and want of them 
the clog to the career of many an otherwise use- 
ful and promising man and woman. 

Will not primary teachers think of these things 
and discharge their whole duty to the beginners? 

If the reader has the 9th volume of this Jowr- 
nal, he will find at page 162, (Dec. No. 1860,) an 
article giving an additional view of this subject, 
which may be of use. 

Revision of the School Law—No. I. 

The reader of the proceedings of the late State 
Teachers’ Association will remark an official an- 
nouncement, that, in accordance with the direc 
tion of the Legislature, a commission has been ap- 
pointed to revise the Civil Code of the State ; and 
that this will include all the laws relating to our 
Common School System. Hence it becomes proper 
to examine and discuss the present condition of 
the system, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
changes, if any, are needed and of guarding 
against unnecessary alterations. This we pro- 
pose to doin a series of articles under the above 
head ; and we also invite others who may have 
views to offer on the subject or any part of it, 
freely to use our pages for the same purpose, 
whether they shall differ or agree with ourselves. 
No subject of greater interest to the future of the 
State can be considered or acted on by the Legis- 
lature ; and therefore the conclusions of every 
one who has carefully examined it, in any of its 
bearings, will be of value. Of course, it is to be 
understood that the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion will not be binding upon the Legislature. 
still, as they will be those of able gentlemen who 
will have carefully examined the question involy- 
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ed, their opinions ought to and will have great 
weight. Hence every light upon any subject 
before them will be useful to them and beneficial 
to the public. 


Tue LEADING IpEA oF OUR Common ScuHoon System. 


The leading idea of the Common School System 
of Pennsylvania is that of leaving as much of its 
powers in or as near the hands of the people—the 
parents—of the State, as possible ; and of only in- 
terposing public authority and paid officers when 
absolutely necessary to secure generality, urifor- 
mity and efficiency in its operations. 

Hence, all powers and duties which can be 
safely entrusted to them are left in the hands of 
unpaid directors, who are the neighbors and rep- 
resentatives of the parents of the children to be 
taught,—themselves also being in most cases pa- 
rents and tax payers. They it is who locate and 
erect the school house, employ the teacher, 
arrange the course of study, select the school- 
books, determine the duration of teaching in each 
year, and, to effect all these essential purposes, 
levy, collect, and disburse the amount of tax re- 
quired, in addition to the annual appropriation 
given by the State. 

In this brief outline, based on this one idea, is 
our whole system. It is not only simple and 
beautiful in itself, but in accurate harmony with 
our organic Law as wellas our ideas of republi- 
can liberty and parental rights. Our State Con- 
stitution, be it significantly observed, does not 
confer upon the Legislature the power to estab- 
blish public schools to which all the youth of the 
State must be sent and controlled solely by State 
authority. Wisely have our fathers denied such 
an extent of power, while, at the same time, they 
have conferred all that was necessary to effect the 
end they had in view. Supposing that all who 
posessed the means would confer an education on 
their own children, they only provided for that of 
those who were without the means. From this 
point of view, the wisdom and extent of the Con- 
stitutional provision becomes obvious, giving just 
as much authority as was required and no more, 
and interfering with parental authority no 
further than was requisite to provide for the edu- 
cation of the unfortunate, to a sufficient extent 
and onequal ground, with allothers. ‘The Legis- 
laure shall,’ says the Constitution—both that of 
1790 and that of 1838--‘‘as soon as conveniently may 
be, provide by law for the establishment of schools 
throughout the State, in such manner that the poor 
may be taught gratis.’’ Herein is the whole inten- 
tion, and in it two points are to be remarked: 1. 
That the Legislature is not to establish the schools, 
but to provide by law for their establishment ;— 
this being the manner of performance. 2. That 


without compulsion of any “the poor may be 
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taught gratis,’’—this being the matter to be ac- 


complished. And the slightest comparison of 
this constitutional provision with the brief out- 
line of our school system, hereinbefore given, 
shows how studiously careful of exceeding its 
granted power the Legislature has been. 

But, on establishing the system, it became ap- 
parent that on two points a further intervention 
of public authority was indispensable, in order to 
make it effective. 

In the first place, to promote uniformity in the 


workings of the system and to secure its efficiency 


as far as could be done without impairing the 
home powers of the district directors, and also to 
collect and arrange for Législative and public 
information, its statistics,—a State officer or gen- 
eral head was needed. This produced the State 
Superintendency, whose office and powers are, 
however, mostly advisory. 

In the second place, the want of experience 
and knowledge on the part of the Directors in 
matters of teaching, and especially in the exam- 
ination of the Teachers and the professional! visi- 
tation of the schools, soon rendered necessary an 
officer qualified for these and similar duties. This 
produced the County Superintendency, whose 
office merely relieves the Boards of Directors of 
those duties which are beyond the sphere of their 
knowledge and experience, but leaves them all 
the others. 

So cautious has the Legislature been, in this di- 
rection, that even in that essential element of a 
vigorous and successful system,—the due training 
of the teachers,—it has not assumed the control of 
the Normal schools, but leaves them to private 
enterprise and only *‘provides by law for their es- 
tablishment in sugh manner’’ that a sufliciency 
of teachers shall be trained for all the common 
schools. And so, inevery other department and 
relation of the system, direct State authority is 
never resorted to when it can be avoided. 

It is not necessary to explain in detail or argue 
in favor of continuing in their hands all the pow- 
ers of Directors, thus vested and above enumer- 
ated. Nearly all of them are, by common con- 
sent, agreed to be there well vested. No one 
questions the propriety of Directors locating and 
erecting the school house, or of employing the 
Teacher, or of adding to the list of elementary 
studies enjoined by law such higher branches’as 
the wants of the district may require, or of de- 
termining the length of the term of instruction 
beyond the reasonable minimum which it is in- 
dispensable to prescribe in order to secure in- 
struction at all. Two only of these powers have 
been questioned as being rightly entrusted to the 
District authorities,—those of selecting the school 
books and levying the Tax. Both, with other 
points in their order, shall be considered. 
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Srate orn County UnirorMity OF TeExtT-Books. 


It is proposed to commence these articles with 
a consideration of the Text-book question, under 
the above heading, not only because it involves 
one of the most important of the District powers, 
which was to some extent encroached upon at 
the last session of the Legislature, but because 
our attention has been turned to it by the follow- 
ing request lately received : 
BETHLEHEM, Aug. 22, 1567. 
Mr. Epriror: Please announce in the Journal 
for September, that a Convention to appoint a 
Text-book Committee, will be held at Easton, 
Northampton pores t on Saturday the 2lst of 
September, 1867 ; which committee shall agree 
upon and select a series of Text-books adapted to 
the wants of the common schools of Northamp- 
ton county. W. N. WALKER, Co. Supt. 


This proceeding is, of course, under the 6th 
section of the School Supplement of 9th April, 
1867, and being the first we have heard of, it mer- 
its prompt and careful attention. We propose to 
examine this, however, as a question of State, 
rather than County uniformity,—for the reason 
that, if uniformity be beneficial in counties, the 
same arguments will and ought to extend it to the 
whole State ; while, on the other hand, if it be 
objectionable over the whole State, it must, in 
proportion, be objectionable in the counties. 

The only practical objection to mere district 
uniformity, is, that the poor man, on removing 
from one district to another, as many do, may 
be forced to provide a new set of books for his 
children upon every change of residence, before 
those they have are worn out, in consequence of 
different series being in use, and thus be put to 
unnecessary expense. But this is a small evil 
compared with the others which will result from 
general State even or county wniformity ; though 
even this may be prevented bya very simple and, 
to the poor man, desirable expedient. 
Board of Directors purchase at wholesale price 
and own, as the property of the district, all the 
text-books used in the schools, as they may le- 
gally do. Thus the poor man will not only escape 
purchasing a second set of booxs on changing his 
place of residence, but, if in very straightened 
circumstances, will be relieved from the purchase 
of the first or any other set. This disposes of the 
argument from inconvenience, which is the only 
plausible one we have ever heard urged in favor 
of any uniformity beyond the bounds of the dis- 
trict. 

But the question is more important than one 
of a few dollars and cents, and should be consid- 
ered and decided on principle. 

Our first objection to it on principle, then,— 
for we are and always have been opposed both to 
State and County uniformity,— is, that it is a de- 
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parture from the fundamental idea of our Penn- 
sylvania System, which leaves all such questions 
to the determination of each separate Board of 
Directors, and thus keeps them within the reach 
of the parentage of the respective districts. It 
is true that the late act leaves, and that possibly 
any extension of the innovation would still leave, 
the power of selection in the hands of a majority 
of the Directors of the State or of a County. 
But this does not remove the objection, inas- 
much as the minority of the Counties or of the 
Districts, which may be very large, will thus be 
compelled to use books which they dislike. 

Our next objection is, that the practice will in- 
introduce into the System unnecessary strife and 
dissension, on an unnecessary subject. We say 
unnecessary subject,—for we defy any one to estab- 
lish to the satisfaction of an unbiased mind the 
necessity, to the effectual working of our System, 
of any more extended uniformity of text-books 
than that which embraces each District, by it- 
self. In fact, in most cases, uniformity in the 
same school would be sufticient ; for that pro- 
duces proper classification with uniformity of 
study by those of equal attainments and econo- 
mizes the time and labor of the teacher; and 
these are the only really sound school reasons for 
uniformity. But, inasmuch as in many Dis- 
tricts pupils are transferred or promoted from one 
school to another and the same books often con- 
tinue to be used in the higher school,—hence, 
District uniformity is also desirable, though not 
so essential as single school uniformity. And 
this fact it is, together with considerations of 
economy, that renders the adoption of all the 
books of the same series advisable in the same 
District ; the different books of each series being 
generally progressively adapted to each other, 
and therefore suitable to schools of several grades. 
But, beyond this, there is no school reason for 
uniformity. Why then distract the system with 
a new and avoidable element of disturbance ? 
We predict that before sun-set on the 21st inst- 
our friends in Northampton will have discovered 
that they have opened a new source of ill-feeling 
in their school atfairs ; and thatif the convention 
result in the adoption of a uniform set of books 
for the County, there will within one year be 
more trouble than convenience in the arrange- 
ment,—particularly if the book agents be heard 
in the matter, as they no doubt will. Have we 
not difficulties enough to encounter? Is there 
not work enough for us allin the real and urgent 
needs of the schools and their teachers for im- 
provement? Why then go out of the way to 
meet trouble,—particulariy when there is noth- 
ing in the experience of other States which have 
adopted this plan, to make us believe that they 
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have thereby gained any real advantage over us? 
As an instance of the manner in which 
' strife may ensue, suppose some member offer a 
resolution in the Easton Convention, that the 
Scriptures be excluded from the list of books to 
be prepared by the Committee. We rather sus- 
pect that an agitation would be raised which, in 
other States, has shaken the Common School Sys- 
tem to its foundation, but which has happily, thus 
far, been avoided in Pennsylvania, by leaving 
this and all similiar questions to the decision and 
prudence of the local reeling of each District. 
Another objection to State and even County 
Uniformity is, that either would render a change 
of books more difficult, when desirable. We are 
not an advocate, but the reverse, for frequent 
change ; believing that the success of a school de- 
pends more on the ability of the teacher and less 
upon the kind of books used. Still, occasions will 
arise in every school and district, when a change 
or addition is needed, and much inconvenience 
may result from the slow and uncertain process 
of State or County action. The true medium is 
this : Let this power be not too frequently used, but 
yet let it be so placed, that it may be promptly 
applied when demanded by local or other circum- 


stances. 
A fundamental objection to general uniformity 


of books is, that a general uniformity also of study 
and thought, and consequently of the formation 
of mental character, may be the result. Now we 
do not want any procrustean process of this kind, 
in this land. We will not tolerate it, that some 
county or state authority,—be it a Convention 
ot Directors, ora State Board, or even the Legis- 
lature,—shall say what books our children shall 
and what they shall not study. State authority, 
in this direction, is exhausted when it provides 
that all may be educated in the manner and to 
the extent which their parents decide to be proper 
for them. There it must stop. We should not 
trust, out of our own hands, or, at farthest, the 
hands of our neighbors and representatives whom 
we can at all times control, the remotest possi- 
bility of affecting the religion or the politics, or 
the callings of our children. And yet it requires 
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no argument to show that all these might be in- 
fluenced if not determined by their school-books. 
Our country and its institutions require variety 
of development and preparation and of effort in 
our citizens; and that all shall be free, so far as 
human beings can be, to mould and follow their 
own destinies. Chinese uniformity does not suit 
us ; and the days for Utopian similarity of per- 
fection have not quite yet arrived. What we 
want is the full development of each according 
to his own gifts and within the bounds of Chris- 
tian civilization. No more, no less. 

_ But it is needless to pursue this subject further. 
The more it is examined in its nature, its neces- 
sity and its results, we apprehend the less attrac- 
tive will it be found ; and thé conclusion will be 
arrived at, that our own well established State 
policy—in reference to the freedom of our school 


system,—is the best for us. 
What we would recommend, then, is,— e 


1. That strict uniformity of text-books, in all 
the schools of each district and to be determined 
by its own Board, be rigidly enforced ; and that 
refusal to enforce this provision be punishable by 
removal from office, or otherwise. 

2. That no change in text-books take place 
oftener than once in three years except by the 
unanimous vote of the Board, on the recommenda- 
tion of two-thirds of the teachers ; but new studies 
may be introduced at any time, and the requisite 
books adopted, till the next triennial revision. 

These provisions would probably effect all that 
is really needed on this subject. 


In other numbers of this series, which shall be 
continued monthly, it is intended to discuss sev- 
eral school questions in addition to that of Dis- 
trict taxation, on which common school men now 
differ. Amongst these will be Compulsory Attend- 
ance of Pupils, the propriety of paying Directors 
for their services, the necessity of a State Board 
of Education, &c. And the invitation is repeated, 
for all who desire it and have anything to say 
of value on any of these or other points of im- 
portance relative to the system, to use the col- 
umns of this Journal freely. 


—> aa —————— 
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A System oF MopERN GeocrapHy,—Physical, Political 
and Descriptive: Accompanied by a new Atlas of 
Forty-four Copperplate Maps, and Illustrated by Two 
Hundred Engravings. By S. Augustus Mitchell, author 
of a series of geographical works. 12 mo. 456 pages. 
E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 1867. 

This is the fourth book in the series of Mitchell’s new 
school geographies,—for, not content with having revised 
his old series and brought it down to 1865, the author has 





prepared, and his enterprising publishers put forth, a series 
entirely new in text, maps and illustrations. The result 
is a set of text-books of great value; and, combining, as 
they do, physical with political and descriptive geography 
throughout, it cannot fail to secure the interest as well as 
promote the instruction of the learner. These books can 
be very safely and confidently commended to the fayora- 
ble attention of Directors and Teachers. 
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History or tre AMERICAN Crvit War. By John Wm. 
Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Physiology in the University of New York. Author 
of “‘ Treatise on Human Physiology,” “‘ History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe,” &c. In three 
volumes, 8 vo.—Vol. 1. 567 pages. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1867. 


The first volume of this work is not exactly a History, 
but, as its own title page sets forth, a treatise ‘‘on the 
causes of the War, and the events preparatory to it, up to 
the close of President Buchanan’s Administration,” and, 
like all attempts to establish, by means of the facts he 
deals with, the author’s own previously adopted hy- 
pothesis, it is to be received with some caution. From 
Hume to Macauley, this mode of writing on history has 
been very popular, but equally liable to mislead. Such 
works are generally ingenious and dashing handlings of 
the events of history to induce the reader to be of the 
writer’s opinion as to the causes and results of wars and 
other great events in the government of the ‘world by Di- 
vine Providence—the true record of which alone consti 
tutes history. They are not that clear methodical and 
fall statement of actual events and results, the latter of 
which are self-proved as soon as the former are stated, 
and require no preparatory argument to give the reader’s 
attention any particular direction—causes and conclusions 
naturally growing up in the mind, out of the facts them- 
selves, They are pleas for foregone conclusions. Of 
course the pre-statement of the plea does not destroy itg 
soundness. Still, the reverse course,—that of deducins 
conclusions from pre-stated facts,—is more agreeable to 
the reader as well as the more logical process. 

The volume before us is a remarkably able specimen of 
this class of book, and no one will regret its purchase or 
fail to read it withinterest and with profit, so long as he 
distinguishes between the theorizing of the author and the 
facts of the subject-matter. We must say, however, that 
so far as we have had time to scrutinize his work, the 
theories seem to be honestly and sincerely adopted and 
sustained. The main objection, in our mind, is, that he 
places (and therefore excuses) too much of the guilt of 
the late rebellion on the ground of physical and therefore 
unavoidable causes, and dwells too little on that of the dis- 
honest ambition of bad men and the weakness of un- 
faithful rulers. In a word, there is too much destiny or 
fate and too little of that responsibility to conscience and 
duty which ought to guide statesmen in making history, 
come they from the North or the South. Still, we shall 
look with interest for the two forth-coming historical 
volumes of this work, and shall then be better able to 
judge of the real historical merit of the whole. If pre- 
pared with equal ability and a strict regard to impartiality, 
it will be a standard of its class. 

Portrait oF Hon. THappsus STEvens. Engraved on 
Steel by John Sartain. Size of plate 1414 x 18 inches. 
J. E. Barr, publisher, Lancaster, Pa. Single copies, 
$5.00 each ; with walnut or gilt frame, $10.00. Sold 
exclusively by Agents. 

This fine steel engraving, first announced some months 
since,-by Mr. J. £. Barr, publisher, of this city, as in pre- 
paration, and “designed to be the standard likeness” of 
the Great Radical, has just been placed upon our table. 
We had not been anticipating a picture of so great excel- 
lence, but upon this plate Mr. Sartain, the artist, has cer- 
tainly labored con amore—producing a work that surpass- 
es any of his former efforts, and upon which he may 
safely found his claim to rank among the first of modern 
art-engravers. Its fidelity, as a likeness, seems absolutely 
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perfect, while, as a work of art, it, to our eye, greatly sur- 

passes Marshall’s famous picture of President Lincoln. 

The engraver has fairly caught the look of power and in- 

domitable will that characterizes the member from the 

[X Congressional District, and those at-a distance who 

purchase the engraving may be sure of having secured a 

life-like picture of the distinguished original. We are 

proud of it also as a Pennsylvania work,—our good old 

State turnishing not only the subject but also the engra- 

ver, photographer and publisher. When the political ani- 

mosities of our time shall have died out and been forgot- 
ten, and the actors of to-day shall have passed into 
history, it is to this picture that his admirer of the future 
will turn to catch the “ living look’’ of Thaddeus Stevens. 

A MANUAL oF ELocutTion, founded upon the Philosophy 
of the human voice. With Classical Illustrations. 
Suggested by and arranged to meet the practical diffi- 
culties of Instruction. By M. S. Mitchell 12mo. 396 
pages. Eldredge & Brother. Philadelphia, 1867. 
Here is another admirable work on Elocution, based on 

the sound principles of Dr. J. Rush and Prof. W. Rus- 
sell. The plan of it we like very much. Instead of be- 
ing a large collection of pieces arranged with little elocu- 
tionary order and preceded by a dry treatise on the prin- 
ciples of the science, with mere sentences for practice— 
each principle or part is taken up and stated by itself and 
not only illustrated by short passages, but by full selec- 
tions, and these in great variety. Thus,—Articulation, 
Pronunciation, Emphasis, Modulation, Melody, Pitch, 
Inflection, Series, Cadence, Force, Pause, Action, &c., are 
each treated separately and fully. This mode, we think, 
not only adds interest to the study, but confirms into a 
habit every principle as its nature is learned and its office 
in the science becomes manifest. The selections them- 
selves are amongst the finest we have seen,—embracing, 
with the best of the old standard passages, many of recent 
production. Independently of its scientific character, 
which is high, the book is valuable merely for the beauty 
of its pieces. 

PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. By James Cruikshank, L. 1. D. 
Editor New York Teacher and Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. York. Small 4to. 88 pages, 
with numerous maps and engravings. William Wood 
& Co., New York, 1867. 

This is a very promising work. So'far as examined, 
we think it deserves and will secure success. It avoids 
the question and answer plan in the text,—which is the 
great fault of most of the Primaries,—though it gives full 
questions for the review of each section and each map. 
Under the head of ‘Home Geography,’’ and as a model, 
it gives a brief methodical description of New York and 
of one of its counties, which the intelligent teacher can 
apply reference to any State or County. It also presents 
a brief, but satisfactory, plan of Map Drawing, and closes 
with a Pronouncing Vocabulary of the geographical 
names occurring in the book. The whole work, as to 
style, arrangement and treatment, is of more than usual 
merit ; and the general appearance is pleasing,—the paper 
being good, the mechanical execution fine and the illus- 
trations more than ordinarily attractive. 

MISTAKES OF EpucaTeD MEN. By John S. Hart, L. L. D. 
Principal New Jersey Normal School. Fourth Edition. 
18mo. 91 pages. J. C. Garrigues & Co. Philadel- 
phia, 1867. 

The former edition of this interesting and useful little 
production of Dr. Hart, having become exhausted, he 
has done well to issue another, with some revisions. It 
is a valuable beacon to the young scholar. 
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Sanpers’ Union FirtnH Reaper: Embracing a full ex- 
position of the Principles of Rhetorical Reading ; with 
numerous Exercises for Practice, both in Prose and 
Poetry, from the best writers; and with Literary and 
Biographical notes. For the higher classes in Schools, 
Academies, &c. By Charles W. Sanders, A. M., author 
of Series of School Readers, &c., &c. 12mo. 480 pages. 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. New York, 1867. 
Not only has this well known and sterling Series been 

recently revised and improved so as to equal the best now 
before the public, but this additional volume—called the 
‘Fifth Reader’? and taking the numerical place of the 
former Fifth, which, to meet a demand for greater variety, 
is hereafter to be called the ‘ Sixth’-—has been added to 
the list. On examination it will be found fully toredeem 
the promises of its title and sustain the place assigned to 
it. We like to see our good old text-books and series 
kept in existence and usefulness, by thorough, but not too 
frequent revision and additions ; and feel that the ‘‘Union”’ 
has been greatly strengthened and improved by the pro- 
cess of this kind it has recently undergone. 

ILLUMINATED MOTTOES FOR THE ScHooL Room. Litho- 
graphed by L. Prang & Co., Boston. Size Il x 27 
inches. Single cards $1.25. Price per set of six cards, 
sent by Express, $6.50. Or neatly framed in Imitation 
Rosewood, with gilt edging, per set, by Express, $14.00; 
in similar Oiled Walnut frames, by Express, $16.00. 
Address Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia. 


These beautiful cards have recently been issued by the 
well-known art-pubiishers of Boston, Messrs. L. Prang & 
Co., at the suggestion of our enterprising Philadelphia 
firm, Messrs. Eldredge & Brother, who for the present 
have the exclusive agency for their sale in this State. 
The series now comprises the following mottoes, richly 
illuminated in gold, crimson, ultra-marine, (blue), &c., 
on heavy card board, viz: Do Right, Speak the Truth, 
What I do I will do Well, Lost Time is never found again, 
Well begun is Half Done, and Where there is a Will 
there is a Way. These cards are admirable, both in de- 
sign and coloring. Indeed, were we a teacher, and at all 
ableto secure them, we should have them upon our walls, 
as theyare by far the most attractive publications of their 
kind we have ever seen—the best, we believe ever issued 
in this country. Speak the Truth, Do Right, Lost Time 
is never found again, are noble mottoes, and of them- 
selves, well worth $5.00 ; twice that sum, when mounted 
in neat rosewood or oiled walnut frames. 

It is, we are informed, in accordance with a suggestion 
made in an article upon ‘‘ The School Room as a Teacher,” 
in August No. of Journal, that Messrs..Eldredge & Bro. 
have made arrangements for framing them, as stated 
above, or supplying frames singly to parties desiring the 
same,—the cost of which, in the latter case, will be $1.25 
each for imitation rosewood and $1.75 for oiled walnut, 
with gilt edging in each case. Framed in either of these 
styles the mottoes will remain “things of beauty’? upon 
the walls of the school-room long years after both teach- 
er and pupils that hung them there, shall have vacated 
their accustomed places. These illuminated mottoes are 
svon to become widely known and highly popular, and 
we cordially commend them to the notice of all parties 
interested in adding wisely to the attractions of the 
school-room. 


U. 8. VentrLation Company: How to secure proper 
ventilation—at the same time avoiding cross currents and 
sudden changes of temperature,—has long been a knotty 
problem for the scientific inventor. But, from an adver- 
tisement found elsewhere, it would seem that the thing 


can be done, and that the apparatus needed is as simple 
and effective as that used in applying steam power or in 
sending electricity upon its distant errand. Somebody in 
England has hit upon the following plan, simple enongh 
to be the invention of a school-boy: He puts upon the 
roof of the house a stationary box—heavy sheet-iron or 
other material,—of square shape, with certain projecting 
flanges upon the corners, and within it four parallel 
chambers or air passages, extending from the roof to the 
ceiling of the room to be ventilated. No matter how 
gentle the breeze, or in what direction it may blow, it 
must strike this box in such a way that the air will pass 
downwards through two of the chambers,—when up the 


. lighter air must go through the remaining two. If there 


be a fire in the room below the more powerful the ventila- 
tion, but in any case it is reported as thorough by thous- 
ands who have tested the appardtus in all kinds of build- 
ings, from the school or private dwelling to manufactories 
of the largest class. Our school houses, as well 
as other buildings, have been lamentably deficient in their 
ventilation, and whatever promises to improve this condi- 
tion of things eminently merits the attention of the 
proper authorities, as well as that of the public at large. 

A TREATISE ON ANATOMY, PHysIOLOGY AND HYGIENE > 
Designed for Colleges, Academies and Families. By 
Calvin Cutter, M. D. With 150 Engravings. Revised 
Stereotyped Edition, with a key to the Anatomical Out- 
line Plates. 12 mo. 466 pages. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

First Book of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene: For 
Grammar Schools and Families. With 53 Engravings. 
Revised Stereotyped Edition. 12 mo. 180 pages. Same 
author and publisher. 

Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology and Hy- 
giene. By Mrs. Eunice P. Cutter. With 100 Engray- 
ings. Revised Stereotyped Edition. Clark, Austin & 
Maynard, New York. 

The well known and satisfactory works of the Cutters 
on Physiology have been thoroughly revised and brought 
up to the standard of the science as now received. They 
are published by the respectable firm of Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia; and, now that their chief author again 
devotes his attention to their care and introduction, will, 
as they should, regain their deserved place in public favor. 
We wish him and them abundant success. 

MENTAL AyD SocrAt CuLtture: A Text-book for Schools 
and Academies. By Lafayette C. Loomis, A. M., M. D., 
President of Wheeling Female College. 12 mo. 118 
pages. J.W. Schermerhorn, New York, 1867. 


This is an abridgment, in the first portion, of Dr. Watts 
on the Improvement of the Mind, enriched with 
much that is unexceptionable from Lord Chesterfield ; 
the remainder by Dr. Loomis, and all good. It treats of 
Observation, Reading, Lectures, Conversation and Study, 
as means of culture. 

ALEC Forses oF HowGLEeN. By George McDonald, 


Author of Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, etc. Paper 
8vo. 75 cents. Harper & Brothers. 


A homely Scotch story that we have read with interest 
and laid aside for the binder. The severe schoolmaster, 
Murdoch Malison, who figures largely, is a pedagogue of 
the olden time sketched with a free pencil. Alec Forbes 
is a sturdy lad, whose Virgil gives him a world of trouble, 
but who is always ready to take the tag when weaker ones 
are threatened. Going up to college he falls into bad 
ways, from which he is redeemed by a noble compact with 
the scholarly inebriate, Mr. Cupples,—the compact lead- 
ing also to the reformation of the latter, a character 
worthy the pen of Dickens. 
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Martis Cavuzzitewit. By Charles Dickens. Diamond 
Edition—5th Volume. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. [l- 
lustrated Edition, $1.50; Plain, $1.25. 


This handsome little book is, in style and appearance, 
an exact copy of the four volumes that have preceded it. 
Twenty-five years ago Charles Dickens visited this country, 
when he was feasted, feted, and lionized without stint. 
Shortly after his retarn to England “ Martin Chuzzlewit”’ 
appeared, and our aristocratic flunkies and toadies of that 
day, by whom the author had been so generously dined 
and wined, were horror-struck to find in it only such gross 
caricatures of American society as Elijah Pegram, Mrs. 
Hominy, Colonel Diver, Jefferson Brick and the people of 
that famous chills-and-fever locality,—put down as 
** Eden,’”’—where for the first time in his experience our 
good friend Mark Tapley finds “‘some credit in being 
jolly.”” This story is in Dickens’ best vein, and is well 
worth reading, if only to make the acquaintance of hon- 
est Tom Pinch, jolly Mark Tapley, and that hypocritical 
scoundrel Mr. Pecksniff,—three individuals of world-wide 
celebrity. We have seen it stated that Mr. Dickens’ agent 
is now in the United States ‘‘ looking over the ground,” 
and that, should he make a favorable report to the author, 
the latter will again cross the Atlantic,—this time for the 
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purpose of delivering lectures and giving readings from 
his works in our principal cities. In his next story we 
trust that he may seize upon some better types of Ameri- 
can character than those immortalized in Chuzzlewit. 
Tue History OF PENDENNIS. His Fortunes and his 

Misfortunes, his Friends and his greatest Enemy. By 

Wm Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustrations by the 

Author. Large 12mo. 682 pages. 2 Volumes in one. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 1867. 

The Messrs. Harpers have done well to give to the 
American public the works of the lamented Thackeray— 
of which this is a specimen—in handsome and uniform 
style. He was one of the most natural and gifted of 
those elevated and useful novelists who have done so 
much, recently, for England, by painting to the reading 
public, her character as it is, both for good and evil, and 
thereby improving her people not only in taste but morals. 
We can recommend his works, not only as interesting 
but instructive. The hero of this one will be found with 
faults as well as good qualities; and, novel like, as in the 
end arriving at a state of happiness and comfort, after 
having been subjected to that due portion of trial and 
trouble, which the rules of the novel mete out to the 
dwellers in the realms of imagination. 
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Hepartment of Common Schools, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
OFFICIAL. | HARRISBURG, Sept., 1867. 


Documents Received at the School De- 
partment during the past Month. 

Catalogue and Circular of Freeland Seminary, Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania. 

Catalogue and Circular of Washington and Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania. 

Catalogue and Circular of Bloomsburg Literary Insti- 
tute, Bloomsburg, Columbia county, Pennsylvania. 

Second Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School of 
Maryland. 

Official Circular No. 3, of the National Department of 
Education. 

forty-third Annual Announcement of the Jefferson Medi- 

cal College of Philadelphia. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of 
Charleston, Massachusetts. 

Catalogue of the Otterbein University, Ohio. 

Catalogue of Antioch College, Ohio. 

Catalogue and Circular of the Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School, Millersville Pennsylvania. 

Catalogue and Circular of the Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School, Mansfield Pennsylvania. 

Catalogue and Circular of the Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School, Edinboro Pennsylvania. 

Report of the Union School, Salem, Ohio. 

Annual Catalogue of Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Cireular of Chester Valley Female Seminary, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


First Annual Report of the Board of Controllers of the 
Public Schools, Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. 

Catalogue and Circular of Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary, 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania. 

Catalogue of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Scientific Basis of Education by John Hecker, New 
York. 


Instructors for Institutes. 

It was announced last month that Mr. 8. 8. Jack, of 
Westmoreland county, had consented to assist, on certain 
conditions, in giving instruction during the coming Au- 
tumn and Winter at Teachers’ Institutes. The Depart- 
ment is now prepared to make engagements for him. 

Mr. W. W. Wooprurr, County Superintendent of 
Chester county, has consented to attend a limited num- 
ber of Institutes. Chester was the first county in the 
State in which Teachers’ Institutes were legalized, and as 
Mr. WooprvrfF;, has been for several terms Superinten- 
dent of that county, he is peculiarly qualified to aid in 
putting the machinery of the new law relating to Insti- 
tutes into operation. His instruction at Institutes has 
also been well received. 

Mr. C. W. Deans, Principal of the school for Soldiers’ 
Orphans at Harford, Susquehanna county, is willing to 
give instruction at a few Institutes in his part of the 
State. Mr. Deans, as the Superintendent of schools in 
the county of. Delaware, held a number of successful In- 
stitutes, and understands very well what kind of instruc- 
tion teachers need and how to impart it to them. 

Mr. ANEREW Burtt, Principal of one of the Ward 

Schools of the city of Pittsburg, has signified his willing- 
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ness to leave hoffe occasionally to attend Institutes. Mr. 
Burtt is a very efficient teacher and a good lecturer. 

Letters addressed to Mr. Wooprvrr, should be directed 
to West Chester, Pa., to Mr. Deans, to Harford, Pa., and 
to Mr. Burtt, to Pittsburg, Pa. 


Institutes. 

Bradford, August 6th, Smithfield. 

= September 9th, East Canton. 

6 September 16th, Orwell. 
Sabbath Sch. Institute, Sept. 17th, 18th & 19th, Phila. 
Tioga, September 23d 
Potter, ‘¢  - 23th, Smethport. 
Clearfield, ‘ 30th, Clearfield. 
Beaver, October 14th, Beaver. 





Erie, ‘¢  —- Qist, Waterford. 
Venango, * 29th, Waterloo, 
Westmore’d “ 1st, Greensburg. 


Mr. Jack’s APPOINTMENTS. 
Westmoreland County, October Ist. 
Beaver $6 October 14th. 
Venango : October 29th. 


Election of Borough Superintendent. 

GrorGeE W. Haskins has been elected and commssioned 
Borough Superintendent of schools for the borough of 
Meadville. His salary was fixed at $1500.00 per annum. 

It would be greatly to the interest of a number of other 
cities and boroughs in the State, to follow the example of 
Meadville. 


Revision of the School Laws. 

At its last session, the Legislature authorized the Goy- 
ernor to appoint three persons, learned in the law, as 
commissioners, ‘*to revise, collate, and digest all such 
public acts, and statutes of the civil code of this State as 
are general and permanent in their nature.’’ In pursu- 
ance with his duty in the premises, the Governor appoint- 
ed, some months since, as said Commissioners, Hon. 
Davip Derickson of Crawford county, WAYNE McVEaGu, 
Esq., of Chester county, and Wm. McCiay Hatt, Esq., 
of Bedford county, and these gentlemen are now engaged 
in performing the work devolving upon them by their ap- 
pointment. 

The school laws of the State are a part of our Civil 
Code, and, of course, are subject to the revision of this 
commission ; and there is reason to know that the gentle- 
men composing it are very anxious to so revise our 
school system as to make it as simple and yet as complete 
as possible. Suggestions in regard to changes in the law, 
if made to the School Department, will reach the Commis- 
sion in a form to receive due consideration. 


Annual Reports of State Normal Schools. 

The Normal School Law requires the Trustees of the 
several State Normal Schools to forward their annual re- 
ports to the Superintendent of Common S@hools in the 
month of October. But as the Normal School year ends 
on the first Monday of September, there seems to be no 
good reason why these reports should not be furnished at 
an earlier date ; and as much inconvenience in the work 
of the School Department would be occasioned by such 
a long delay, the proper officers are requested to furnish 
them as soon as possible. The blanks for the statistical 
part of the reports were forwarded some days since. The ¥ 





should be carefully filled up. Special care should be 
taken to present “‘a full account of the pecuniary condi- 
tion”’ of each institution as the law requires. 

In addition to the statistical report, a report in writing 
will be expected from the Principal of each school. As 
it is very desirable at this time, that a full explanation 
should be given of the Normal School policy of the State 
and the working of the Normal Schools, it is requested 
that each of these reports shall contain the following 
particulars : 

1. A brief account of the? origin and history of the 
school. 

2. A full statement of the means employed to train 
teachers. 

- 3. The results of the systems of training adopted, show- 
ing the value of such institutions to the State. 

4. An enumeration of the improvements or appliances 
yet needed to completely effect the end of Normal train- 


ing. 
f. The changes in the Normal School Law which will 
be calculated to increase the efficiency of the schools. 
No comment is deemed necessary upon these several 
heads. The object is to lay before the Legislature and 
the public full information concerning the working of our 
Normal School System. 


Stamp Duties. 

By the 9th Section of the Internal Revenue Laws of the 
United Statess, approved July 19, 1866. 

** All official instruments, documents and papers issued 
by any officer of the United States Government, or by the 
officers of any State, county, town, or any other muni- 
cipal corporation, shall be, and are hereby exempt from 
taxation.” 

By decision of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
upon this law, in reply to inquiries upon the subject pre- 
sented by this Department;—the following instruments, 
documents and papers used in the administration of the 
Department of Common Schools by the several officers 
connected therewith, are subject to stamp duties, and no 


others. 

Ist. Diplomas or Certificates issued by the State 
ee er eee reer $ .05 

2d. Bonds of Collectors of School tax.......... 1.00 


3d; . * Treasurer <¢ District........ , 1.00 
4th. Checks by the District Treasurer on Banks 

to pay orders on the District Treasury by Board 

Tee TT ETT TE Ci er ee -02 
No. 1. Stamps to be paid for by teachers receiving Diplo- 

mas or Certiflcates. 

No. 2. Stamps to be paid for by Collector. 
ea " see Treasurer. 
“ec 4. “es ee “ec 

**In any and all cases where an adhesive stamp shall be 
used for denoting any duty imposed by this Act, except 
as hereinafter provided, the person using or affixing the 
same, shall write thereupon the initials of his name and 
the date upon which the same shall be used or attached, 
so that the same may not again be used. 

‘And if any person shall fraudulently make use of an 
adhesive stamp to denote any duty imposed by this Act, 
without so effectually cancelling and obliterating such 
stamp except as before mentioned, he, she or they shall 
forfeit the sum of fifty dollars.”’ 

The above is re-published from the Journal of Novem- 
ber, 1866, and from it, it appears that certificates issued 
by County Superintendents do not require stamps. 


\ 
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To County Commissioners and others. 


To the Clerks of the Courts of Quarter Sessions of the sev- 
eral Counties of the Commonwealth : 

Your attention is especially directed to the following 
act of the Legislature, approved the 17th day of April, 
A. D. 1865. 

A rigid compliance with the requirements of this law, 
will greatly facilitate the business of this Department, 
and not unfrequently prevent the loss of the State appro- 
priation to new districts which are entitled to it: 

**That the clerks of the courts of quarter sessions, of 
the several counties of this Commonwealth, shall forward 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools, a certified 
copy, under seal of the decree of said court, of their 
respective counties, creating any new school district, 
whether it be formed by the incorporation of a borough, 
the creation of a new township, or the formation of an 
independent district, said certificate to be forwarded 
within thirty days after the entry of such decree; the 
costs for such certificate shall be a legal charge against 
the new district thus formed.” [Act April 17, 1865, Sec. 
1, P. L., page 64.] 


To the Commissioners of the several Counties of the Com- 
monwealth : 

You are respectfully requested to furnish, immediately 
after the formation of new districts in your respective 
counties, the documents specified in the following sec- 
tions of the school law, to the officers therein named. 
For want of these papers great inconvenience at this 
Department is often experienced, and frequently losses 
sustained by-school districts. 

**That whenever any new district shall be formed in 
any county of this Commonwealth, it shall be the duty 
of the commissioners thereof to certify to the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, before the commencement 
of the next succeeding school year, the number of taxa- 
ble inhabitants therein, and also the number in the dis- 
trict or districts from which it was taken, separately, 
according to the last preceding tri-ennial enumeration of 
taxables made for school purposes, so that the whole 
number in such new district, and in that or those out of 
which it was taken, being added together, shall be neither 
greater nor less than the number that was therein before 
the change was made, and according to the last tri-ennial 
certificate or return of taxables thereof made by said 
commissioners.”’ [Act of May 8, 1854, Sec. 49, P. L., 
page 629.) 

** That at the next annual assessment after the erection 
of any such new common school district, it shall be the 
duty of the county commissioners of the proper county to 
cause a separate assessment of the subjects and thirgs 
liable to school tax in each portion of the new district 
lying within his proper township, to be made out by the 
proper assessor thereof, and to be returned to them, 
wherefrom, after adjustment, they shall cause to be made 
a correct copy of the assessment thus obtained, in every 
portion of the new district, and shall furnish the same to 
the Secretary thereof, in accordance with the twenty-ninth 
section of the act to which this is a supplement; and they 
shall, in like manner and at the same time, cause to be 
made out and furnished to the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, a full list of all the taxable inhabitants 
of said new district, according to the provisions of the 
forty-ninth section of the act to which this is a supple- 
ment; and they shall pay out of the county funds to said 
assessors, the usual compensation for the services en- 
joined by this section.” [Act May 8, 1855, See. 7, P. L., 
page 510.] 


New Rooms of the School Department. 
It is with no small degree of pleasure the fact is an- 
nounced that the School Department is now in full pos- 
session of the new rooms assigned for its accommodation 
by the Legislature. With its increased facilities of doing 
business, it can now more fully than heretofore meet the 
ever growing demands of our Common School System. 


(September, 


The rooms now in the occupancy of the School Depart- 
ment are those which for many years were appropriated 
to the use of the State Library. They are large, wel! 
situated, comfortable, and nicely adapted to their present 
purpose. The larger of the two is occupied by the 
Deputy Superintendent and the several clerks, and the 
other room is used as a private office by the Superinten- 
dent. Both rooms have been newly painted, papered, 
carpeted and furnished. Both have been provided with 
handsome gas fixtures and are well supplied with desks 
and cases, and the busts of Washington, Penn, and Soc- 
rates, and several appropriate engravings have been 
added as ornaments. On the whole itis acknowledged 
that there are no finer rooms in the capitol building. 

The fact now chronicled brings with it increased ac- 
commodations and increased facilities of doing business, 
and this may very properly be a source of rejoicing to the 
friends of Common Schools, but it also has a broader 
significance. It marks a stage of growth. It marks the 
recognition on the part of the State government of the 
increasing importance of the School Department; and 
this again betokens increased power and usefulness. 


Comments on the Statistical Table. 


It is not claimed that this table is entirely correct, but 
approximately it shows the aggregate of work done by 
all the County Superintendents of the State. 

From the table it appears that they have held 2936 ex- 
aminations; examined 19,569 teachers; made 13.507 visits 
to schools, remaining on an average 1 h. 50m. in each ; 
attended 703 Teachers’ Institutes and educational nieet- 
ings; traveled 114,360 miles; written 9525 letters; and 
spent altogether 114,360 days in official duty. Comparing 
this table with that of last year, it appears that there 
were 196 more Public Examinations and 192 less Private 
Examinations ; that 1427 more males were examined, and 
181 more females ; that 226 more tegehers were examined 
who had never previous!y taught school: that 105 more 
male teachers were refused certificates, and 311 more 
female; that 1354 more Provisional Certificates were 
granted and 135 less Professional Certificates ; that 3 less 
certificates were annulled; that 58 more schools were 
visited ; that 15 less Institutes and 117 more educational 
meetings were attended; that 12,788 more miles were 
traveled; that 727 less letters were written; and that 
1087 more days were spent in official duty. 

In almost all respects this table shows an improvement 
as compared with the table of last year. 

It is particularly gratifying to note the increase in the 
number of Public Examinations and the decrease in the 
number of Private Examinations, although there is still 
much too great a number of the latter kind; that 416 
more teachers were refused certificates; that so many 
more educational meetings were attended, nearly two to 
each county; and that there was such a large increase in 
the aggregate of work performed. 

It would, however, be?shrinking from the performance 
of a duty not to add, that the reports from some counties 
have been very carelessly prepared and are full of inaceu- 
racies ; and jthe fwork done in others seems, both in 
amount andgkind, to have been less than was reasonably 
to be expected. 

The close attention of Schoo! Directors in all parts of 
the State is called to‘this table. 
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Statistics from County Superintendents’ Monthly Reports, from June, 15866, te 
June, 1867. 




































































































































































*Reports for May not received. j 
+Reports for April and May not received. 
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A Correction. 

‘*The new Sehool law, passed last winter by the Legisla- 
ture, makes it the duty of the trustees of the several dis- 
tricts to make, or cause to be made, a correct census of 
the children in each district between the first and twen- 
tieth of July, in order to ascertain the number of children 
admissable to public schools. A report of the census is 

“also to be returned to the County Superintendent. If 
these requirements are not complied with, the district so 
failing will be deprived of the amount due it from the 


State appropriation.” 


Soldiers’ 


Pennsylvania School Journal. 


[September, 


The item here given has appeared in a large number 
of the papers of the State, and as it is calculated to create 
uneasiness if not give trouble, it is thought best to correct 
it in an official form. 

There is no such requirement in the Supplement to the 
School Law passed last winter by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. There is a provision of the kind however, 
in the new school law of the State of New Jersey, and 
the origin of the matter no doubt is that our own papers 
copied the item from the papers of our neighboring State. 


Orphan oes 


DEPAR 


(OFFICIAL. } 
The following Tabular Statement exhibits the 


‘T OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS, 


TMEN 
HARRISBURG, PA., August, 1867. 


location, operations, present strength, &c., of the thirty-seven in- 


stitutions receiving and maintaining Soldiers’ Orphans at the expense of the State, as shown by the books at this De- 


partment at t the commencement of the present annus al vaca 











NAME or ScHoot. LOCATION. 


Rev. T. M. El 
Prof. T. H. 
Rev. W. G. 


.., Armstrong Courty 
Beaver o 


ee oe 


Dayton. ... a 
North Sewickley. — 
Phillipsburg 
Quakertown Bucks 
Orangeville...........| Columbia 
White Hall ...| Cumberland 
Uniontown ...........| Fayette 
Cassville | Huntingdon 
MeAlisterville ... Juniata 
Mount Joy ..........| Lancaster 
Paradise - Prof. 
Harford . Susquehanna Prof. 


“Potal for the more advanced Schools... 


‘County | Rev. 


‘ 


Rev. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 


A. L. Guess 


J. R. Carot 
Seymour Pr 


Chi arles W. 


ce 


se 


Jacksonville 8.0. Sch. Centre 
Loysville S. 0. School Perry 
Andersonburg sees M. Motzer. 

Totals for Pri mary ry Soldiers’ “Orphan Schools 


Pitts. & All. Orph Asy.;| Cor. Grant & Ridge sts All. Alleghen 
Home for Friendless..|/ Washington st., sitesi 
Soldiers’ Orphan Home Pittsburg 
EpiseopalChurchHome Lawrenceville 

Rochester Orph School Rochester 

Zelienople Farm Sch... Zelienople 

Emaus Orphan House., Middletown . 

Childrens’ Home. . 478. Queen St. Lancaster.. 
St. James’ Orp.Asylum North Duke St. Lancaster 
Home for Friendless.. Wilkesbarre 

Bridesburg Home.... Bridesburg 

Church Home .. .. 
Germanto’n Orp. Home 
Lincoln Institution. 
Northern Home 

St. Vincent's Orp. Asy 
St. Vincent's Home.. 
St. John’s Orp. Asy... 
Catholic Home for Girls Race Street 
St. Vincent’s College. St. Vincent 
Children’s Home 3 


ae 








| Dauphin 


Luzerne 


Germantown 
South Eleventh Street .. 
23d and Brown Streets. . . 


ae 


PRINCIPAL. 


OR ie. x mais * 
Mann 


Messrs. Fell & Marple... 
Prof. H. D. Walker 

Prof. D. Denlinger ...... 
A. H. Waters..... 


Jesse Kennedy..... 


D. @. Kline. . 
| Philip Bosserman, ‘ag Ae 


y 


Lancaster 


Philadelphia ‘“ 


| Weetmore!’ d co. 


tion, July 26, 1867 : 
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Circular Letter. 
DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS, 
HARRISBURG, Aug. 25th, 1867. 


To Principals, Superintendents and Managers of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. 


I send you, by to-day’s mail, blanks upon which to 
make your bills and affidavits for the education and main- 
tenance of the Soldiers’ Orphans under your charge, for 
the quarter ending, September 1, 1867. In making these 
bills you will please observe rigidly the “ Directions’’ 
printed at the head of each bill, and thus save time and 
trouble in making subsequent corrections. The bills must 
conform to these directions for reasons too obvious to 
need mention, and I shall feel compelled to return those 
not properly executed. 

For the present quarter these bills may be sent in some 
days prior to the last day of the quarter, since, owing to 
vacation, no change in the condition of the school can 
occur. I will settle them with the least possible delay. 

Clothing accounts for the quarter must, as heretofore, 
be made out without blanks, but in duplicate, accom- 
panied by affidavits, and in as neat and business-like 
manner as possible. This will facilitate their settlement 
at the Auditor General’s Department. 

The * Quarterly Report’”’ required in the directions must 
also be made without blanks. It should be plainly writ- 
ten on letter paper, on one side of the sheet only, and em- 
brace 3 

1. A statement in tabular form, as follows: 
Whole number admitted into school since its com- 


mencement on order, .. ...... ee ee eee TT 

Whole number by transfer,.... ccc cece ec ee wees 

ETC eee 

Number Transferred to ———~-———-,.... ........ 
ao +e +. 

6 @ischarged on age,........5. ccvccceuces 

se " RF CORRE 50560 oo dais cveaed vas . 

PE nid ence os aves ME chnaee een 

ROMg sons ov leven ad bweh«-senhetehane ees 


Number remaining in School September 1, 1867,.. 

If any of the above are absent during the quarter with 
or without leave, state the number of each. 

2. Lists by name, of (1) admissions, (2) discharges, 


(3) deaths, (4) transfers, for the quarter, ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1867. 

3. A statement, by name, of all absentees during the 
quarter, either with or without leave, with length of time 
absent, cause, &c. 

4. A report of the sanitary condition of the school dur- 
ing the quarter, number of cases treated, &¢., made out 
and officially signed by the physcian regularly employed 
at the institution. 

5. A list, by name, of all persons employed in the insti- 
tution during the quarter, with number of months hereto- 
fore employed. 

6. Any other matter calculated to give this Department 

interesting and valuable information concerning the 
school. In this connection the condition of pupils when 
they entered the school, present educational progress and 
condition, improvements to the’buildings being made or 
in contemplation ; prospect of crops growing, extent and 
success of industrial instruction, account of visits made 
to the school with their apparent influence upon it, and 
other similar matters should be stated as much as possi- 
ble in detail. Fullness in these particulars will be very 


acceptable. 
Each of the above statements should be properly headed 


and numbered, and the report as a whole signed officially. 

I am aware that it will require considerable labor to 
furnish the information called for in this report. But as 
it will, if properly furnished, put the Department in pos- 
session of facts of much interest and value, particularly 
at the commencement of a new session, it is hoped that 
Principals, Superintendents and Managers of Schools and 
Homes will furnish it cheerfully and promptly. It is ex- 
pected that Principals of schools devoted exclusively to 
the education and maintenance of Soldiers’ Orphans, wil 
be particularly full and explicit in reporting on those 
points relating more especially to their institutions. 

The quarterly bills need not, this quarter, be delayed 
until the report is prepared, though this must be received 
before the warrant is issued. 


Very truly yours, Gro. F. MCFARLAND, 


Superintendent Soldiers’ Orphans. 
ji Z 


—® aea———_-——™ 
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Should Directors be Paid for Performing 
Official Duties ? 


Mr. Epiror: Various opinions exist in regard 
to paying Directors for the performance of official 
duties. Our opinion is, that they should be paid 
in certain cases. 

We think if certain days were fixed by law for 
directors to meet,—say, about one day in every 
three months,—and also the hour either fixed by 
law, or else empower the directors to fix it them- 
selves, and allow them a reasanable compensation 
for each day’s attendance,—in no case allowing 
them any pay except for actual attendance on the 
legal day, and at the proper hour,—it would have, 
in most cases, a great influence in producing punc- 
tuality in attendance, and also in causing them 
to transact all the necessary business on that day. 


Directors should have the power, however, to call 
special meetings whenever they choose, but for 
holding these they shouid receive no pay. 

We also believe that directors should be allow- 
ed pay, not only for the day’s attendance at the 
triennial convention, or when the directors are 
called upon to vote for raising the County Super- 
intendent’s salary, but they should also be allow- 
ed traveling expenses ; for the expenses are much 
greater when all who vote have to appear at the 
county seat than when they only meet in their 
respective school districts. Many good directors, 
in every sense of the word, are not wealthy, and 
sometimes do not feel justified in bearing their 
own expenses, and losing their own time, to meet 
at the county convention ; Consequently, the re- 
presentation is frequently very small. We wil! 
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here remark, however, that we think it would be 
a great improvement in our school system, if the 
salaries of the County Superintendents were fixed 
by law ; instead of being fixed according to the 
notions or partialities of directors. The tixing of 
the'salaries by directors is still more objectionable, 
when (as is too often the case,) only a few of the 
directors assemble to elect the County Superin- 
tendent, or to fix the salary, so that many local- 
ities are not represented at all. 

Taking all things into consideration ; such as 
the size of the counties, the number of schools, 
the means of traveling, &c., it is very evident 
that the salaries never have been properly pro- 
portioned throughout the State, nor is it proba- 
ble they ever will be, while the present law re- 
mains in force. 

CaMERON County, 1867. PHILOM. 

Graphics—A Needed Retorm. 

Mr. Eprror: In commending Harpers’ Writ- 
ing Books, noticed in the August No. of the Jour- 
nal, you say, ‘‘ We have long contended that writ- 
ing isbut a branch of Drawing and that both, 
under the name of Graphics, ought to be taught 
together.”’ 

This we believe to be an eminently sound posi- 
tion and to it our teachers and other educational 
men seem slowly drifting. But if youare wrong, 
you err in good company. Pestalozzi said so, and 
Horace Mann was of the same opinion. 

Pestalozzi thought that ‘‘the art of drawing 
should be a universal acquirement, for the simple 
reason that the faculty for it is universally in- 
herent in the constitution of the human mind.” 
He tells us that, 

‘* A taste for drawing invariably manifests itself 
in the child, without any assistance of art by a 
spontaneous impulse of nature ; whereas the task 
of learning to write, which in the common method, 
always precedes, and generally supercedes draw- 
ing, is, on account of its irksomeness, so disagree- 
able to children, that it requires great art or great 
constraint to overcome their usual aversion to it ; 
and, in too many instances, they suffer a greater 
injury from the means adopted to gain their at- 
tention and enforce their application, than can 
ever be repaired by the advantages resulting from 
the possession of a mechanical art, which would 
become easy and pleasing, if founded on the more 
general art of drawing or imitating forms.”’ 

Horace Mann says : ‘‘ Teaching a child to draw 
is the development in him of a new talent,—the 
conferring upon him, as it were, of a new sense. 
To the inventive genius of our people the art of 
drawing would be eminently useful. They would 
turn it to better account than any other people 
in the world,and whatever of this kind it is import- 
ant for men to know as men, should be learned 
by children in the schools. In the course of 
my educational tour in Europe, I passed from 
countries where almost every pupil, in every 
school, could draw with ease, and most of them 
with no inconsiderable degree of beauty and ex- 
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pression, to those where less and less attention 
was paid to the subject ; and, at last to schools, 
where drawing was not practiced at all ; and after 
many trials, I came to the conclusion that, with 
no other guide than a mere inspection of the copy 
books of the pupils, I could tell whether drawing 
was taught in connection with writing! Indeed, 
I believe that a child will learn both to draw and to 
write sooner and with more ease, than he will learn 
writing alone.”’ 

With the lines here italicized for their text, the 
Harpers have prepared and have recently issued 
the most desirable series of copy books yet pub- 
lished. 

The engraved ‘‘ head line’ to be imitated by 
the pupil, presents a good bold style of script, as 
readily taught and as good when acquired as any 
so-called ‘‘ system’? with which we are acquaint- 
ed. Below this, in Nos. 1 and 2, the copy is 
given on a tinted ground to be traced by the 
pupil,—a feature greatly in favor with many teach- 
ers of penmanship. There are brief but clear di- 
rections on the cover as to the analysis of the let- 
ters, and each book contains twenty-four pages 
of paper of excellent quality. So that, on the 
whole, as a writing book, it is perhaps as desira- 
ble as any other competitor for public favor. 

But it is not with this feature that we have 
been impressed. There is but one system of pen- 
manship, and this, like all other so-called sys- 
tems, must in its essential features conform to 
that. The feature of linear drawing as here pre- 
sented in connection with penmanship, is what we 
desire to bring more prominently to the notice of 
your readers. Perhaps a brief description of the 
subjects for drawing found respectively in each 
of the four books before us, may be more satis- 
factory than a mere general reference to them. 

In each of these books the space devoted to sub- 
jects for drawing lessons occupies some three- 
quarters of an inch upon the lateral margin of 
sach page,—extending from top to bottom of 
page,—and consists of a tinted ground upon 
which the object appears in distinctly marked 
white lines. These are to be carefully traced to 
the extent of drawing through several books, 
until the hand has acquired sufficient steadiness 
to trace the white lines accurately and neatly, 
and thus make a finished drawing on the tinted 
ground. When the pupil can make an accurate 
drawing by thus tracing these white lines, he is 
then expected, with the drawing before him, to 
make a copy of it on another piece of paper or in 
a blank drawing-book. After haying acquired 
sufficient skill to make a good copy in this man- 
ner he may proceed to make his copy from mem- 
ory, on a larger scale, using the blackboard for 
the purpose, if convenient. And in connection 
with the second and third series of exercises, it is 
directed that pupils be accustomed to make draw- 
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ings from nature of objects similar to those which 
they have been copying, as piles of books, blocks 
of wood, dishes, tools, etc. The training of the 
eye and hand thus acquired by a correct tracing of 
every kind of straight and curved lines, cannot 
fail to give freedom and accuracy of movement 
in the formation of similar lines in writing. 
Four books of this series have already been 
published. The marginal drawing lessons in 
No. 1 consist of parallel lines, geometrical figures, 
windows, lattice work, books, benches, steps, lad- 
ders, boxes, slates, gates, tents, stars,—straight 
lines and nothing more. No. 2 shows similar 
figures, as boxes, benches, etc., and advances to 
cylinders,—each object shown several times and 
from different points of view. No. 3 gives us 
carpenter’s tools, blacksmith’s tools, household 
utensils, farmer’s implements, and a generous 
variety of odds and ends for the pencil of the 
pupil, all combining simple curves and straight 
lines, as brushes, pitchers, brooms, lamps, mugs, 
ink-bottles, trowels, buckets, knives and forks, 
saw and axe, kite, skate, bell, book, etc., ete. 
No. 4 runs into houses and sheds,—side view, 
front view, end view ; gates of various designs, 
mills, rocks, troughs, fences, towers, draw-wells, 
mill-stones—with every other page showing the 
delicate tracery of veins in our common leaves, 
flowers and trailing vines. We have examined 
them all with increasing satisfaction, as we pro- 
gressed from the lower to the higher numbers, 
heartily thanking the Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
that they have done so good a work for the 
schools, in the publication of this admirable series. 


Droceciings of State 


These writing books will, ina great measure, 
relieve the pupil from the dull and monotonous 
drudgery into which the work of the writing 
hour so often degenerates. They will ‘‘ let him 
out” to a good purpose, while he passes into 
another field in which he can exercise and 
improve his taste, his skill, and his judgment 
with that interest which is always found to char- 
acterize boys when drawing. How would we, 
when a school-boy, have prized such copy-books 
as these ! 

The difficulty thus far in the way of the intro- 
‘duction of linear drawing into our schools has 
been not so much, that writing and drawing 
were everywhere regarded as essentially distinct 
from each other and to be taught as such,—as 
that few teachers have given thought to the sub- 
ject ; that comparatively few teachers are quali- 
fied to give proper instruction in graphics ; that 
the school hours of the day are already crowded 
with work which ‘‘must” receive attention ; and 
last but most important fact,—that until the issue 
of this series, nothing had yet been published for 
general use in the school room combining instruc- 
tion in both branches of the subject. But the 
great difficulty in the way having now been obvi- 
ated,—namely, combining in the same little 
book, practical instruction in writing and draw- 
ing,—the attention of teachers and others will 
now be more effectually called to this matter; 
and there is in our mind no doubt that this series 
of writing books,—the most valuable school pub- 
lication of the year,—will stand that thorough test 
of its merits to which itis soon to be subjected. 


—<— ae 
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The meeting was called to orderin the court 
room, at Bellefonte, shortly after 10 A. M., 
Tuesday, August 6th, as advertised by the Exec- 
utive Committee, when, after prayer by Rev. J. 
S. Ermentrout, Prof. Wm. F. WyeErs, President 
of the Association, proceeded to address those 
present in a few brief words of welcome, con- 
gratulating them upon the arrival of the 14th 
anniversary in the history of the Association, 
and upon the fact that among the manifold liter- 
ary and educational gatherings, to us of Penn- 
aytvaiia, this, our own, Association, is of no 
secondary importance. Its meetings have come 
to be considered not only a grateful respite from 
the toils of the school room, but also an occasion 
for elevating the standard of our profession. In 
our efforts for this are involved our best interests, 
professional pride and our hopes for the increase 
of our ability as well as our desire to do good. 
Weare well assured from experience that what- 
ever success may attend our labors, depends upon 


what we ourselves may do under all the circum- 
stances under which we may be placed. It be- 
comes us so to act that these our services shall be 
in demand, and shall deserve a fair renumeration. 
This we must deserve by self-culture, self-im- 
provement, and we should embrace every oppor- 
tunity towards accomplishing this desirable end. 
Only by so doing may we elevate the character of 
our profession. Our Executive Committee has 
put before us a “ feast of fat things.” Let us 
»roceed to carry forward the work of the sessions, 
Tue Chairman, unaccustomed to preside over 
such bodies, must ask the aid and sufferance of 
the Association, promising at the same time to 
perform the duties of his position to the best of 
his ability. 

On motion, the following committees were ap- 
pointed by the Chair : 

Committee on enrollment of-names of mem- 
bers: Messrs. J. H: Shumaker, E. T. Burgan, 
and 8. G. Sharpe. 
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Pennsylvania 


Auditing Committee: Messrs. A. O. Newpher, 
E. G. Schwartz and D. F. Tussey. 

The annual fee of membership, as fixed in for- 
mer years, was announced to be one dollar, for 
gentlemen and ladies alike. 

Prof. A. N. Raub, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, then read the names of those rail- 
roads with which arrangements had been made 
for a free return ticket to members of the Associ- 
ation. 

The President inquired of the Executive Com- 
mittee whether it was proposed to adhere strictly 
to the programme as published, to which the 
Chairman replied that such was the intention of 
the Committee unless it should seem best for the 
interests of the Association to modify the same. 

Mr. R. M. MAGEE, County Superintendent of 
Centre County, delivered an 


Address of Welcome : 


Ladies and Gentlemen— Members of the Pennsylvania State 

Teachers’ Association : 

The pleasant duty has been allotted me, in behalf of 
our citizens, and the teachers and directors of Centre 
county, to bid you welcome to this, our county seat. In 
behalf of the *‘ Agricultural College of Pennsylvania,”’ 
through its President, as well as all our Academies and 
other institutions of learnmg, I bid you a most cordial 
welcome. 

Having finished another cycle, time has brought us to- 
gether to the 14th annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association. We feel proud that this mecting should be 
held in owr county, and that so large and influential a 
body of co-laborors should see fit to pay us this friendly 
visit. And we cannot but hope that your stay amongst 
us may be as agreeable and pleasant to you, as it is tous. 

We recognize in you, warm, devoted friends to our best 
interests—the education, both mind and heart, of our fel- 
low-men,—Teachers to whom is entrusted, and in whose 
hands is placed the destiny of our country. We recog- 
nize in you the ¢rwe philanthropists who labor, not only 
for the wants—the distresses of the body, which willsoon 
crumble into dust,—but for the mind, the intellect, the 
immortal spirit: to rouse it to new energies, and prepare 
it to cope successfully with ignorance and superstition. 

Edueation is beginning to illuminate every hill and 
dale of our State, Means and facilities are everywhere 
brought to bear upon the superstitious mind, and we in- 
dulge sanguine hope that the day is not far distant when 
knowledge will be universally sought after, when igno- 
rance and folly shall bow in homage at the shrine of pro- 
gression, and gross darkness be dispelled by the bright 
rays of intelligence. Amongst the different agents em- 
ployed in bringing about this change, foremost and in 
front stands the Teachers’ Institute. Everywhere has 
experience taught the value and importance of Teachers’ 
Associations, but especially is this true of the Stete Asso- 
ciation. When we look back to its organization, Decem- 
ber, 1852, and observe the many educational improve- 
ments brought about through its instrumentality, we 
have reason to congratulate you. 

Previous to its organization, there were comparatively 
few meetings held in tle State which had for their ob- 
ject the promotion of the common school system. Vow 
they are held in every part of the Commonwealth. 

But, though there were few such meetings held in the 
State prior to this date, yet our county was amongst the 
number that held regular annual meetings even as far 
back as 1847. We claim for Centre county the houor of 
having held the first County Institute in the State. 
Though we have no special claim to urge in behalf of 
our County, remote as we are from the larger towns and 
cities along our borders, and the many advantages result- 
ing from a proximity to the same, yet we do claim to 
have been amongst the few that took the lead in setting 
the educational ball in motion in our State. Centre 
county also claims to have been the first to present and 
urge the subject of the County Superintendency, in 1852. 

But with all the progress we have made, our system is 
not yet perfect. Many improvements which itis not my 
province to mention here, can yet be made. There is yet 
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labor for us ;—and this large and intelligent andience— 
composed of teachers and others from all parts of the 
State,—is ample evidence of this fact. Were our system 
as perfect as it should be, we would scarcely need a State 
Teachers’ Convention. These obstacles, however, must 
and will give way to united, continued and intelligent 
effort. It has been well said, that “* Truth is mighty and 
must prevail.’ It will prevail and overcome all obstacles. 
As soon might the roaring, rushing river be stayed in its 
course as to stop the tide of progress. 

As humble co-workers, then, we join with you, heart 
and hand, in the great cause. We feel a deep interest 
in your proceedings and shall not fail to embrace the op- 
portunity to profit by them. I repeat it we are proud to 
meet and greet you, and welcome you to our home; and 
earnestly hope that the good accomplished at the meeting 
of the Association in Centre Coanty—as its name infers, 
the centre of the State—may radiate North, South, East 
and West, and produce its desired effect in every part of 
the old Keystone State. 


To which Prof. A. N. RAus, on behalf of the 


Association, made the following 


Reply: 

It becomes my pleasant duty to thank you most cordi~ 
ally in behalf of this Association for the kindly welcome 
you have extended to us. We have heard much of the 
beautiful scenery we were to witness in coming to your 
enterprising inland town, and we feel much gratified that 
the reaiity has far exceeded our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The citizens of Centre county have certainly great 
cause to congratulate themselves not only on the fine 
scenery by which they are surrounded but also on the 
immense wealth stored in their magnificent forests and in 
the hearts of their wild and rugged mountains. There 
are few places in Pennsylvania,—and our State boasts 
some of the finest scenery on the continent,—the ap- 
proaches to which display to the admirer of nature so 
much of the beautiful and the picturesque in scenery as 
do these of this little town nestled here in the heart of 
the Alleghenies. 

We come here as an association of teachers and educa- 
tors, partly for professional improvement, partly for pro- 
fessional recreation, and partly to strengthen more firmly 
the professional ties by which we are bound to one another. 
/Esop illustrated, centuries ago, by fable, that the mind to 
be healthy needs relaxation as wellasexercise. The cord 
always stretched and the bow always bent soon lose 
much of their elasticity, and the same is true of the mind. 

We are a social as well as a professional organization. 
We believe that education which would make hermits 
and anchorites of men is essentially defective in its fun- 
damental principles. We feel that these beauties of na- 
ture by which we are surrounded, and among which we 
live, were made to be enjoyed by mankind, and we feel 
that we as members of a profession which exerts the 
greatest influence on the rising generation, owe it as a 
duty to cultivate the social powers as well as the intellec- 
tual. You will find that in these reunions we bathe as it 
were in the fabled ‘‘ Fountain of Youth” and become 
young again. We leave our A. M’s., our D.D’s. and L. 
L.D’s. at home for the time and enter on a common level. 
Birch and ferule are also forthe time hidden in the corners 
of our desks, and we come in a measure divested of our 
pedagogical dignity and authority. 

One of the aims of this organization is to harmonize 
the educational interests of the whole State. As an edu- 
cational system that of Pennsylvania is probably surpass- 
ed by no other in the Union, yet it is not without its 
defects. To search out these defectsand, by consultation, 
make provision for remedies is a portion of our work as 
an organization most directly interested in the welfare of 
the youth of our country. By individual effort this work 
can be done only imperfectly, but on the other hand we 
find that coming together once a year and comparing our 
ideas, enables us to get at the foundation of the errors. 
Nor could this werk be done by men interested in any 
one class of educational institutions. The common school 
teachers cannot do it, neither the professors of our uni- 
versities, but it is only when all our educational agencies 
from the highest to the lowest, are combined that we are 
enabled to accomplish anything. 

Harmony of action is required that we may do our work 
well. When any educational agency sets itself up as an’ 
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independent one it must fail. It cannot live any more 
than can a single member of the body live when detached 
from the remainder and from the vital principle which 
guides, governs, and regulates the whole. At present 
each one to some extent encroaches on grounds properly 
belonging to others. Thus far this has been a matter of 
necessity, but there is no doubt that much may be done 
by cautious comparison and consultation and wise legis- 
lation to remedy this defect in our educational system. 
Much has been done already by this organization, now 
holding its fourteenth annual session, to correct this 
error and much more will be done in the future. There 
is indeed very much to be done before we shall be able to 
present a perfect system to the world. There are local 
agencies at work in every State which to some extent af- 
fect the institutions of that State, and Pennsylvania is not 
an exception to the rule. We must therefore make haste 
slowly. 

Permit me once more to thank you and, through you, 
the citizens of Bellefonte for the words of good cheer with 
which you have kindly extended to us a welcome. Our 
reception has been indeed most flattering. Nowhere 
have citizens given us a more gratifying reception than 
have yours. In return, we invite your presence at all our 
meetings. We are not an exclusive body and we shall 
be most happy to have you with us and have you partici- 
pate in our deliberations and discussions. We earnestly 
hope that the exercises of our organization may be as 
pleasant and as profitable to you as our stay among you 
has thus far proved gratifying to us. 

The President was pleased to hear the general 
invitation extended to the citizens of Bellefonte. 
Ours is not an exclusive profession. We acknowl- 
edge the existence of some talent outside the 
teachers’ ranks, and he would invite the clergy, 
the members of the bar, and all others to partici- 
pate in the discussions and ‘‘let their light 
shine ’’ for our benefit. 

On motion of Prof. Edward Brooks, Mr. W. 
S. McFeeters, Deputy Superintendent of the 
State of Iowa, was invited to participate in our 
discussions. Mr. McF. has been employed dur- 
ing the past two years in conducting Institutes 
in that State. 

It was announced from the chair that Messrs. 
Kinsloe & Bro., of the Bellefonte Advertiser, 
would daily issue slips containing a brief report 
of the proceedings of our sessions, and a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Sharpe and Burgan 
and Miss Fanny A. Haley, was appointed to pre- 
pare for publication such synopsis of each day’s 
proceedings as might be desired. 

On motion, adjourned. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 

The first business of the session was the In- 
augural Address of the President, Prof. WM. F. 
Wyenrs, for which see page 92. 

A report was read upon The Institute—County 
and District, by J. W. ALLEN, County Superin- 
tendent of Potter county. See page 96. 

The discussion which followed was opened by 
Mr. Newrener: This matter of County and Dis- 
trict Institutes, now enjoined by law, has not re- 
ceived attention it deserves. We have been dere- 
lict. We have come together too often only to 
have a good time and nothing more. The essay- 
ist has pointed out some of the defects, amongst 
which is this ; those appointed to lead are not the 
right kind of men. They do not fully under- 
stand the wants of the common school. College 
professors, and learned men to lecture on the 
sciences which require years of study to under- 
stand, are not the instructors for the teachers of 
Common Schools, and the sooner we abandon 
this practice the better for our children. I knew 
a teacher who had never heard the word etymology 
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until he visited the County Institute, where he 
heard a very able gentleman on that subject, and 
afterwards went home and tried to instil into the 
minds of his pupils the value of etymology and 
rhetoric. He was ambitious but not wise. The 
essayist has told us the only object is to interest 
the teachers. This is the main object: To make 
them feel that there is a professional standard 
that they must come up to, and which the times 
demand—that there is work to be done and that 
it requires all the effort they are able to make to 
come up to that standard. The standard ought 
to be fixed for teachers, to interest them and put 
them to work. If you succeed in interesting 
teachers and making them feel capable of doing 
work then you have done the most you can do. 
It ought to be a firing-up of the teachers ; we 
want live men to make us feel alive. We want 
to arouse a professional feeling, and if we fail in 
that, though interested in many other things, it 
avails nothing. If not endowed with the spirit 
the teacher ought to feel, our institutes fail. 
Prof. F. A. ALLEN: I am hardly willing to 
allow a question that so deeply concerns the 
teachers welfare to pass by with so slight a dis- 
cussion. I believe if it had not been for Institutes 
when the school law of 54 went into operation, 
the schools of °67 would occupy a different posi- 
tion from what they do to-day. They were the 
means of diffusing more light than any other 
agency devised. I do not attempt to discuss the 
question in its details, but would call attention to 
two or three facts of vital importance. The ob- 
ject of Institutes is two fold ; first, to arouse the 
people in the community where they are ; second, 
to instruct teachers. I am not one of those who 
believe that the various educational subjects pre- 
sented can be too high for our teachers. I be- 
lieve we want higher food, more stimulus; we 
want meat and not milk. We have been in- 
structed in the rudiments of arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and those simpler subjects that every 
teacher ought to know something about, till it has 
become a very tame affair to attend a teachers’ 
institute. When a teacher used to expend some 
ten to thirty dollars to get to an institute in the 
county, he went to receive something as a recom- 
pense, and if he learnedthe word ‘etymology ”’ 
and went home and attempted to teach it, that 
was so much gained. The very fact was an evi- 
dence of good pluck, and a disposition to succeed. 
I remember the first institute I attended in 45. 
I was one of those young teachers who received 
a great amount of material to take home and use. 
The most of the teachers were in the same di- 
lemma. What we want is to instruct those teach- 
ers ; bring before them educated men and present 
subjects worthy of their cdnsideration. I have 
seen questions within the past year,—questions 
given at institutes in °54,—discussed in scientific 
journals. Institutes have not failed for lack of 
means to sustain them, as the report says. Teach- 
ers never attended so well as when they paid a 
fee. They were interes‘ed because it cost them 
something. Our superintendents do not always 
set forth the proper inducements to get out 
teachers. If they would talk over the subject 
when visiting the schools, and urge atttendance, 
more would be accomplished. The main question 
is to interest the people. I can show counties 
where the institute has created a furore among 
the people. I never thought of enlisting in the 
army till I saw others going. Just so with the 
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teachers and the public sentiment of the com- 
munity in sustaining institutes. 

Mr. J.C. GILCHRIST said that it was announced 
that one of the leading motives is to create a 
Jurore in public sentiment. This is good, but I 
believe the standard of good is best ascertained 
by the amount of enthusiasm instilled into the 
teachers’ own breasts. We want men to go there 
with purposes and plans well digested and boiling 
over with sympathy, to light the fires burning in 
their own breasts upon the minds of every teacher 
there. A remark has been made here on the 
method of planning our institutes and getting the 

ople and teachers awake to them. We all 

now how tame these efforts have been. I looked 
over Pennsylvania last summer to see what was 
done. I found in some instances a little notice, 
or perhaps a little circular distributed amongst 
the teachers; in other counties notices were ex- 
tensively circulated ; articles were written in the 
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ducting of institutes. That matter is in safe and 
able hands. 

Mr. MCFEETERS: I am in fayor of the reso- 
lution. Such a resolution is needed. The re- 
marks show that something needs to be done. I 
have taken some interest in education in New 
York and Ohio and in Iowa. In the last men- 
tioned State a requisition is made on the teachers 
toattend the Institute on penalty of not obtaining 
a certificate. These institutes are for the purpose 
of teaching the best mode of instruction in the 
different branches. They generally demand the 
most advanced to teach the others. One difli- 
culty is the Superintendent is not always quali- 
fied to take the advance. In some instances the 
Superintendent seems to think the institue belongs 
to the lecturers, and does not encourage it by 
his presence. They should take an interest, pro- 
vide lecturers, and waken up the teachers. 

The resolution was adopted and the Chair ap- 


pointed as said Committee, Messrs. J. C. Gil- 
christ, F. A. Allen, and A. O. Newpher. 

Dr. RicHarps, of the Educational Bureau at 
Washington, by request, addressed the Associa- 
tion. He was happy to have an opportunity of 
speaking for the Department of Education estab- 
lished at Washington, chiefly because the full 
intent and meaning of the law establishing it was 
not understood, even by the friends of education, 
also what its working operations were intended 
to be. A few facts in regard to what Dr. Barnard 


county papers, the names of the parties em- 
ployed were announced, together with as many 
names as possible of the probable attendants or 
lecturers We all know what printer’s ink does. 
The character of political literature is displayed 
in post-bills and none understand the secrets of 
human enthusiasm better than politicians. While 
I would not cover the corners and court hotses 
with posters I would take the hint, and as this 
may be the proper place, I would make the 
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motion that a committee of three be appointed to 
prepare a report on the method of calling County 
and District Iustitutes, on the general features in 
their management, and on the general character 
of the exercises that ought to be introduced, and 
that said report be made at our next meeting. It 
is now made the duty by law of every County 
Superintendent, and public funds are appropriated 
to sustaining them, but we want to know what 
steps are best adapted to calling and instigating 
a meeting of this kind, and aftewards to sustain it. 

Dr. BURROWEs: We are now ina kind of crisis 
in regard to institutes. We have tried the volun- 
tary system and derived a benefit. They are 
now to be carried further. That the Legislature 
has authorized their support out of the county 


fund makes them now a part of the machinery of 


the Common School system. There is a new step 
to take in their progress. What that is we are not 
prepared to say. Something is to be done to 
render them more efficient. Probably it would 
be right to adopt the measure of my friend from 
Washington county, but if a committee be ap- 
pointed to indicate the measures to get up and 
sustain a good institute, I think that would be 


premature now, because I have the pleasure of 


saying that the present State Superintendent has 
prepared an article giving fuller directions how to 
call and manage, and make them useful. I should 
therefore think it expedient to have a committee, 
such as suggested, and that the discussion end. 
My own opinion is that at the County Institute 
the feelings of teachers and people are to be 
stirred up. Both are essential; I could not de- 
cide which is the most important. Next, to have 
lectures on higher topics from superior men ; to 
throw light on the masses, and help teachers to 
improvement in their profession. That is the 
work of a county institute. A District Institute I 
have always thought to be a school for teachers 
.to exercise themselves in the branches taught in 
the schools. I do not think it safe at present to 
adopt any rules for the organization and con- 


expects to accomplish in that Department: The 
National Teachers’ Association, the American 
Institute of Instruction, and almost all the State 
Teachers’ Associations of the country got up 
petitions and sent them on to Congress, soliciting 
the establishment of what has been called some- 
times a Department of Education, sometimes 
Bureau of Statistics on Education. These peti- 
tions generally failed, in consequence of a lack of 
interest on the part of Representatives and from 
a fear in the minds of some that there was a 
tendency toward concentration of power. They 
have mistaken the motive. There has been no 
wish or intention towards anything like centrali- 
zation of power. A year ago last winter there 
was a gathering of Superintendents at Washing- 
ton, and a committee appointed to memorialize 
Congress. The memorial was presented and 
acted upon by Congress ; the lower House adopt- 
ed a law, the substance of which was prepared by 
the Committee in the following words: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there shall be established, at the city of Washing- 
ton, a Department of Education, for the purpose of col- 
lecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condi- 
tion and progress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting 
the organization and management of schools and school 
systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the peo- 
ple of the United States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the country. 

In accordance with which a Commissioner of 
Education and three clerks were appointed; an ap- 
propriation was made simply to cover the salaries, 
stationery expenses, and futnishing the room ; 
only about $19,000 for the Department; the salaries 
amounting to $12,500, room rent and stationery 
$6,000,—a very meager appropriation for carry- 
ing out So great a work. One other object of the 
Department is set forth as follows : 

That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to present annually to Congress a report embodying 
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the results of his investigations and labors, together with 
a statement of such facts and recommendations as will, 
in his judgment, subserve the purpose for which this de- 
partment is established. In the first report made by the 
Commissioner of Education under this act there shall be 
presented a statement of the several grants of land made 
by Congress to promote education, and the manner in 
which these several trusts have been managed, the 
amount of funds arising therefrom, and the annual pro- 
ceeds of the same, as far as they can be determined. 

It is the object of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and made his duty in accordance with a reso- 
lution adopted during the extra session, proposed 
by Senator Harlan, to ascertain the number of 
children in the District of Columbia between six 
and eighteen years ofage, the condition of schools, 
text books, &c., and to report at next session, in 
view of further legislation. It is the wish of the 
Commissioner to gather and report similar statis- 
tics from all the States. Another object is to 
publish a monthly bulletin, to contain an ac- 
count of the principal educational events. There 
is also in contemplation an Educational Register 
containing the name of every prominent educa- 
tor and of every educational institution, of what- 
ever grade and kind. ‘This is the beginning of a 
Department which had no existence hitherto. 
Dr. Barnard has in his possession more of educa- 
tional information than any other man on the 
continent, all of which is located at his home in 
Hartford. This requires him to be away from 
Washington. To one of the clerks is assigned the 
duty of reporting on land grants for educational 
purposes, which when completed will be very in- 
teresting. These land grants in some States 
have amounted to millions. It will present every 
interesting matter for the friends of education in 
the country. 

Dr. BURROWEs proposed a yote of thanks to 
Dr. Richards, and also a resolution that this 
Association cordially approves of the object and 
aims, and has full confidence in the Department 
of Education recently established at Washington. 

Dr. RICHARDS proceeded to make a few re- 
marks on a different subject, as follows : The great 
complaint of teachers where he has travelled 
seems to be that they are not compensated for 
their services. It seems to me that the compen- 
sation of teachers has progressed as their interest 
has increased. If your school conventions dur- 
ing the last ten years had not been held, the com- 
pensation of teachers would not have been in- 
creased in that time. If teachers wish to rise in 
the estimation of the public and get higher 
salaries they must have some of that life and de- 
votion to the work which will bring them to such 
gatherings as this. If teachers are not willing 
to make a little sacrifice they are going against 
their own interest. The Teachers’ Association 
in Essex county, Massachusetts, has done more 
to elevate the standard of the teachers’ profession 
than any other association in the country. The 
teachers are paid, not because they are complain- 
ing about low salaries, but because of the effort 
made to improve themselves. It is this feeling 
which raises the people and makes them feel that 
they must sustain the teacher, and the cause is 
onward and upward. Spread abroad this doc- 
trine through Pennsylvania, that every teacher 
degrades his profession that does not come up 
and sustain these gatherings, and in a.short time 
the people will estimate the teacher more highly, 
and pay him better, and he will feel better “paid 
within his own bosom. 
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Tuesday Evening. 

After music by the Band, the chairman intro- 
duced Gen. JNO. FRAZER, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural College, who proceeded to 
deliver a masterly address upon ‘“* The Analysis of 
Nature from which to deduct a system of Education.’ 

We are assured that ‘‘ upward and onward ”’ is 
the best of mottoes, that to know God is the best 
of knowledge. For over two hundred years the 
ablest minds in the world have found fault with 
the systems of education prevailing in their time. 
Milton found fault with it in his day; Locke 
found fault with it ; and the progressive men of 
to-day find fault with the systems prevailing in 
our own time. How comes it that we find so 
many who are useless drones in the country ? 
Why does such a state of things exist in America 
where nothing stands in our way but ourselves ? 
The explanation must be found to a great extent 
in our faulty system of education. 

How strange it would sound, if it were said that 
the world,—God’s world!—is a dangerous thing, a 
wicked thing ;—if some one should tell us, Don’t 
study it, it will lead to materialism! And yet, 
practically in their systems of education, how 
many are saying thiseveryday. No! the proper 
study and use of nature enables man to increase 
his usefulness and to promote his happiness. 
Most of the opinions and practices at this day 
prevailing in the educational world have been 
adopted in the closet, and not in the intelligent 
light of experience. Here is the fatal mistake. 
And in defending the position that these opinions 
and practices are right, men say the use of study 
is merely to traon the mind. As if life were so 
long that we could afford to spend so large a part 
of it in mere intellectual gymnastics! Practical 
knowledge is what we need. Now, in order toar- 
rive at a system of education that shall be amen- 
able to reason, let us not arrive at it in the closet. 
Let us take the human being as we find him in 
life. If, with my experience, I were asked how 
I would proceed in educating a youth, | would 
inquire, first, What sort of work has he to do ? 
and then, How can he best fitted to perform it ? 
Here three things are essential ; Physical nature 
and a knowledge of it ; Se/f and a knowledge of 
it ; God, and, ineso far as it may be obtained, a 
knowledge of Him. These are the three factors 
with which he must deal. They are all necessary, 
must go together, and neither can supply the 
place of another. No human being can be prop- 
erly educated, who is not educated in each 
of these things. Many get no knowledge what- 
ever of physical nature. and how many blunders 
they make! They have literally no knowledge 
ot plants or animals around them, and are as 
helpless in the presence of God’s creatures on the 
Earth, as if just arrived from Mars or Jupiter. 
Then, we need in addition to this the knowledge 
of self and of God. 

How should such knowledge be imparted ? 
Ilere we cannot reason safely without going 
humbly to the school of life, —God’s school. What 
qualities characterize successful men wherever 
found ? Every successful being in the world, 
whether in the direction of good or evil, has the 
faculty of observation. Oh, give tothe young the 
eye that sees! Do not throw over the eyes of 
the young the veil that. makes them blind. 
Whatever successful plan of education then we 
may adopt we must aim at the cultivation of this 
faculty. Again, all successful persons have a sort 
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of magnet in them that brings them what they 
want. 
means,—whether good or bad,—for the accom- 
plishment of their designs. We must pray, but 
we must also work with wisdom, God helping us. 
Therefore, we must cultivate the faculty of scru- 
tanizing things, of comparing them. Again, 
successful men are characterized by a very judi- 
cious and cautious way of reasoning. Cultivate 
this faculty. 

In the education of youth whata mighty charge 
is committed to our care, bunglers that we are! 
‘We expect a man to spend five or six years in 
learning to handle an engine, and yet we rush 
unannointed into the management ofthat machine 
made in the image of God! To recapitulate : we 
have 1. Observation and the cultivation of it ; 2. 
The habit of comparison ; 3. The habit of cau- 
tious criticism ; and to these we add, 4. The habit 
of husbanding whatever is gained or acquired, 
whether of physical or moral power ; or, in other 
words, a method in the work in which we may 
desire toexcel. All this may be made serviceable 
in the training of the young. 

If I were to ask, How shall history be taught? 
two men might answer, one approving a method 
utterly condemned by the other, and each advan- 
cing plausible arguments why his own was the 
proper method. So that there would seem to 
be no ‘‘ best method’? commonly agreed upon. 
Let the pupil look at the matter intelligently. 
He knows that the statements of men are often 
unreliable, and history being but the written, in- 
stead of the spoken, assertion of a human being, 
may mislead, and is therefore a subject open to 
careful examination and criticism. Let state- 
ments be taken from different authors and com- 
pared. And it is for this reason that in the 
proper study of history no single text-book upon 
this branch should be used in school, to the ex- 
clusion of all others. One historical character 
should also be studied with another. Prejudice 
and passion often mislead the historian, be he 
who he may. And by taking up history in this 
way, the pupil learns to read it with his eyes 
open. Thus by cultivating his powers of obser- 
vation and habits of careful scrutiny and com- 

arison and ot cautious criticjsm, and by hus- 
anding the knowledge thus acquired, he is all 
the while making valuable preparation for life. 

Education in the school room, I repeat it, 
should be that which will fit the pupil for the 
work of life; hence we should proceed in the 
school precisely as in life. I wish I could impress 


upon teachers the folly of making parrots of 


children—of teaching them to memorize when 
they should be taught to see. Go through the 
geometry and teath the angles, if you please, with 
pieces of pie! Adopt this natural history method, 
if you choose to call it such, in all branches, ex- 
tending it even to the mathematics. For my own 
part, 1 never achieved success until I struck upon 
it. I have little confidence in the phrase ‘‘a tal- 
ent for mathematics.’’ Many a poor boy, failing 
to understand the problem before him, is called 
a dunce, when, too often, the name by right 
would belong to the teacher. It is one of the 
saddest of things when a boy says, ‘Oh, sir, 
Iam a dunce, | can’t learn itatall.”’ This isan 
important matter for the serious consideration 
of all teachers. 

And, as to the English language, no one can 
tell us how to teach it unless we go to life and 
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study successful persons and the means by which 
they achieved success. Mothers and fathers, if 
they happen to use the language correctly, teach 
their children to speak it well. Go into intelli- 
gent families and you find, to a greater or less 
degree, the habit of using good language extend- 
ing not only to the children, but also to the ser- 
vants. Teachers themselves should speak gram- 
matically, at the same time correcting all the 
errors that occur. Whena child makes a mistake, 
correct it. Do this the next time, the next, and 
the next, and gradually weave into your correc- 
tion of the error some knowledge of the parts of 
speech. The little ones learn the noun before 
they are aware of it, and so of other parts of 
speech, before they have ever seen a grammar. 
Indeed, the introduction of a grammar at so 
early a period is ruinous. Oh, that Americans 
should be the slaves of custom and the text-book 
that we find them in these matters ! 

A very good, practical plan for insuring pro- 
gress in a certain direction, proven such in my 
own experience, has been this: To devote the 
first ten minutes after opening school in the morn- 
ing, to the writing of a short account of some 
story the pupil has read, a brief description of 
something he has seen, a short essay on some 
topic of school or of public interest,— anything 
that he might determine upon for that morning's 
exercise,—each pupil, for the most part, selecting 
his own subject. Do this regularly and constant- 
ly, and it will be found to have a wonderful effect 
in insuring to the pupils a practical acquaintance 
with the use of capitals and marks of punctua- 
tion, in improving their orthography and pen- 
manship, and in giving that readiness in the ex- 
pression of their thoughts on paper, than which 
few things during their course of school-training 
can be more desirable. 

As to the use of the birch: There is many a 
‘‘rod’ by which you can reach the young,—it 
need not always be of hickory. In ail my experi- 
ence as a teacher, I never whipped but once, and 
that time I need not have flogged the boy had I 
known more of myself and more of him. 

The address was that of an earnest teacher to 
earnest men and women of his profession. We 
regret our inability to present anything but a 
meagre synopsis of his remarks, made from our 
own brief notes taken at the time. We had re- 
served space for a more satisfactory report from 
the gentleman emnloyed for the purpose, but that 
failing to reach us, the above, which presents the 
leading points of ‘the address, must take its 
place. 

After music by the Band, Mr. Chas. W. Deans 
moved that the thanks of the Association be 
tendered General Frazer for the manner in which 
he had entertained the Association, and the large 
fund of original thought and valuable information 
contained in his address. Motion adopted. 

On motion, the question for discussion, Corpor- 
al Punishment, was postponed indefinitely. 

On motion, adjourned. 


Wednesday Morning. 

After prayer by the Rey. H. W. Super, the As- 
sociation proceeded to the discussion of the ques- 
tion : ‘* Should we havea State Bord of Education, 
and what should be its powers ?” 

Pror. Brooks proposed to offer a few remarks as in- 
troductory to a valuable discussion. The project in this 
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State originated with the present State Superintendent in 
his recent report. So far as he had thought on the sub- 
ject he was in favor of it. The plan has worked well in 
other States that have tried it. Much of the success of 
the schoohsystem in Massachusetts and Connecticut is 
due to the State Board of Education organized by Dr. 
Barnard. On account of the interference of politicians it 
was for a time abolished, but that it did a good work no 
friend of education would deny. We have in this State 
what is called a one-man power. We want more co-op- 
eration inthe departments. If there is any improvement 
to be made now in our State laws it must come from one 
man, who must be responsible for bringing it before the 
Legislature, and for inducing them to act upon it favor- 
ably. Some gentlemen in this audience know that that 
is no easy matter in this State. Our Legislature is not 
more wise than the Legislatures of other States, and it 
cannot be expected that gentlemen coming from other 
professions, who have not been teachers or intimately 
connected with the educational wants of the State, should 
be very enthusiastic in regard to any improvement pre- 
sented to them by the State officers. After a plan has 
been matured and prepared for the Legislature the great 
difficulty consists in persuading them to adopt the plan. 
We want a State Board of Education to make our Depart- 
ment more efficient. Last year an amendment was 
made to our school law ; some very excellent educational 
men were in favor of it while others were opposed to it ; 
and one gentlemen arose there and denounced the whole 
system of Normal Schools asa humbug. The appropria- 
tion was cut down by those who ought to have stood up 
as the warm friends of the cause. We want enducational 
mento gather around our officer and strengthen his 
hands, to go before the Legislature in a body and almost 
force them to adopt the needed improvement in our law. 
We want the College, the Common School, the Academy 
and the Normal School represented in a State Board of Edu- 
cation, in order to go there with some power when asking 
for amendments to our schoollaw. One argument, then, 
is to make the School Department more efficient ; another 
is that it will tend to harmonize the educational work of 
our State. The tendency of the times is to harmony and 
union. All progress is marked by a co-ordination of 
forces. This is true in science and civilization,—even in 
unifying our system of weights and measures the world 
over. We want to co-ordinate all the educational forces, 
and a State Board of this kind would tend to this result. 
The academies and colleges are not represented here to- 
day. This is not asit should be. Those who stand at 
the head of our system should be here giving their wis- 
dom to the convention and aiding us in this great work. 

They should all be here with their influence, and a State 
Board would lead to this resuit. We want the Colleges, 
Academies, Normal Schools and County Superintendents, 
all represented, and such a Board as this would make a 
power in the State which would be felt from one end to 
another. It would lift up the cause, and inspire new life 
and give an impetus that would be felt for years to come. 
For these two reasons I am in favor of a State Board of 
Education. 


Hon. D. N. Camp, of Massachusetts, being requested to 
address the meeting on this subject, said, in regard to the 
operation of this system in other States, particularly in 
Massachusetts, to which allusion has been made, that 
the Board is composed of eight individuals, each elected 
for eight years, one each year ; it is consequently a Board 
that is not easily changed, the changes being very slow. 
This board meets for the purpose of advising with the 
Secretary of the Board of Education who has charge of 
the State Normal School, Teachers’ Institutes, and the di- 
rection of the State educational work generally. There 
is What are called College gifts in the bestowal of the 
Board, for the purpose of educating young men for higher 
departments. It has been found by experience that its 
action has been beneficial to the system. It is co sed 
of individuals eminent in the cause of education, most of 
them teachers of large experience and broad views, re- 
presenting different interests. This Board commands 
therefore the confidence of the State and comes to the 
Legislature presenting its suggestions in a way that se- 
cures an influence and power. In Connecticut the Board 
also consists of eight members, one from each county in 
the State, the Trustees of the State Normal School also 
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- pointed in order to prevent the political influences 
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having certain duties aside from the charge of the schools, 
certain advising powers. This brought strength and in- 
fluence to the system, and produced good results. 
The experience has been where these boards have been 
constituted for political effect they have been disasterous, 
and in some States abolished; but where they have 
represented the educational interests and have been ap- 
pointed on account of their educational experience, as 
advisers of the State officer, they have usually been 
thought efficient. It is difficult to bring the subject of 
education before the Legislatures in a way to make them 
feel the need of changes. The men composing our Legis- 
latures are not conversant with the great wants of the 
school system. It is believed that these boards, coming 
from the State bring to the support of a school officer 
influences not available in any other way. When ap- 
pointed to represent political parties their influence has 
been disastrous rather thar. otherwise. It is desirable 
that, in the cause of education, there should be enlisted as 
far as possible the sympathies of those connected with all 
the departments of education, and in these States they 
have been successful. I have known of instances where 
Boards have been appointed who brought to the work no in- 
terest and sympathy—men who had been a weight upon the 
system rather than a helptoit. It willdepend very much 
upon the class of men who constitute these boards, upon 
the precise relation they hold to the highest executive of- 
ficer of the State, and upon the work allotted to them. 

Mr. McFeeters inquired how these boards were ap- 
which 
had rendered them inefficient in other States. 

Mr. Camp: These boards were usually appointed by the 
Legislatures of those States, the Governor and Lieut-Goy- 
ernor being honorary members,and only one being appoint- 
ed each year, no political change in the State could material- 
ly change the Board. Novery desirable object can be gained 
by making it political. In one or two States where the 
Boards have been appointed for the purpose of giving some 
political aspirants an office they have failed and hindered 
progress for years. That is the distinction. 

Dr. Burrowes: The appointment of such a Board 
would be a measure that we should be cautious in intro- 
ducing. The necessity for co-operation amongstthe edu- 
cational institutions and interests of the State has long 
been obvious, and at the present time seems to be one of 
those questions which is to be met. It should receive the 
fullest attention of this Association and of all educational 
men of this time. The necessity was presented six years 
ago, before the breaking out of the war. The attempt 
was made by calling together the representatives of the 
different educational interests on two occ: isions, with the 
intention of eliciting from these meetings something of 
this kind. I am as a Pennsylvanian, proud of her Com- 
mon School System, and shall stand in the gap to pre- 
vent any material changes. I do not want a Board of 
Education which shall reduce our State Superintendent 
to the grade of secretary of the Board of Education, or 
placed before the people as the agent of some power. I 
do not want to see our State Department emasculated in 
that way. I want to see the man at the head of it under 
the responsibility of the office. Still I want to see the 
educational forces of the State brought into co-operation. 
I would like to see as much advice as possible concentrated 
at Harrisburg, but I want to see the State Department at 
the head, to be responsible for its actions, in such a way 
as to avojd the political rock on which our eastern and 
western friends have struck and split. We want the 
State Department to be the centre of the system but we 
want the other institutions brought into co-operation 
with us, and not appointed by the ‘Legislature or Gover- 
nor. If you could get your County Superintendency ele- 
vated to the point it must come, and regulate it better 
than now, pay these gentlemen for their services,—and 
I would say reduce their number—bring them into council 
periodically with the State Superintendent; give them 
advisory power with the Board ; allow your Colleges &c., 
to meet by delegates ; avoid political influence ; ‘let your 
Academies and Normal Schools be represented pretty 
much in the way our State Superintendent has proposed; 
and you would havea body wielding more power before the 
Legislature, which is the only argument in favor of a 
large board of this kind. It strengthens the hands of 
the State Superintendent and gives more names to the pe- 
tition. Thatisall. My plan then would be to keep our 
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School Department as it is, the State Superintendent at 
the head of it, and bring up as his advisors and counsel- 
lors the Normal Schools, Colleges, Academies, and all 
institutions for the instruction of youth; and then after 
having discussed the question let him submit his plans, 
as the President to his Cabinet, and make known to the 
Legislature the result of that, council, and come before 
them with a power and influence that cannot well fail of 
success. This is the kind of a Board of Education I would 
like, one that would give strength to the position of the 
State Superintendent and yet be so carefully constituted 
as to exclude political influence from its body. 

Mr. ErmMentrout: If any action is to be taken on 
this subject it seems to me we ought to have an intelli- 
gent understanding of it. We are here to act for the in- 
terests of the State of Pennsylvania. I would therefore 
move that the State Superintendent be requested to give 
us an explanation of what is meant by a State Board of 
Education. 

Hon. J. P. WickersHamM: I do not propose to give my 
views at this time. I think I understand what I mean by 
a Board of Education, and could give a definition of what 
is understood in other States. They are constituted 
differently in different States. In a general way a Board 
of Education means a number of gentlemen who take 
into consideration the school policy of the different States, 
suggesting tothe Legislature and the Executive officer 
the best policy ot the State. I do not know any better 
definition than that. These Boards are constituted differ- 
ently in the different States. Perhaps what would suit 


Massachusetts would not suit Pennsylvania; and it- 


might be better to constitute our Board different from 
other States. But I beg leave to be excused from com- 
plying with the other request, as I do not want to commit 
myself. The whole school system will undergo revision. 
In my last report I threw out the interrogatory as to 
whether it would not be a good thing to constitute a 
Board of Edueation, and I was glad when the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee presented this question for dis- 
cussion. I was glad to hear from my friend from Millers- 
ville, and his outline of the system, as well as the gentle- 
man from Connecticut and the veteran of schools in 
Pennsylvania, (Dr. Burrowes, ) and would be glad to hear 
from others, but being responsible for the matter, and 
wishing to act with discrimination, I do not want to 
commit myself here to day. I want to hear all of both 
sides, and especially from the State Teachers’ Association 
from whose loins have sprung so many good things for 
the schools. I want to gather up these thoughts and em- 
body them in the forthcoming revision of the school law. 
The school work of Pennsylvania is becoming very great; 
the chairman of the committee appointed to revise our 
civil code says the most important part is the revision of 
the school law. He wishes to devote the most time to 
that so that the work might be well done, and that Penn- 
sylvania might have the best school system in the country. 
The work is therefore immense, and I hope they will not 
decide the matter too hastily. ? 

Mr. McFeerers: In Iowa they had a Board of Educa- 
tion, the object of which was to form laws for the State, 
and to prevent political influence on the subject of educa- 
tion. ‘They were elected the same as other officers. Poli- 
tical influence was exerted and men elected who were not 
educationists. It was disastrous to the system and the 
Legislature saw fit to dissolve the Board as unnecessary. 

Mr. PARKER, presented the following resolution: — 

‘ Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation give it as their opinion that the interests of edu- 
cation in the State of Pennsylvania would be promoted 
by the establishment of a State Board of Education with 
such advisory powers—not superceding or overruling the 
State Superintendent—as may be expedient; to consist 
of, say, ten members, appointed by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, from prominent educators nominated by 
bodies representing the different educational interests, or 
in such other manner as may be deemed best, to be ap- 
pointed or re-appointed annually. 

Mr. ParkeR explained by alluding tothe fact presented 
by the gentleman from Connecticut of having one-eighth 
of the Board changed each year. In so large a State as 
Pennsylvania it might be increased to ten years. The 
reason for the appointment by the Judges of the Supreme 
Court was to avoid political prejudices. The Inspectors 
of Prisons, Guardians of the Poor, and Controllers of 
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Public Schools are appointed by the Judges of Court. 
He offered the resolution merely to bring the discussion 
to a point. 

Dr. Burrowes offered to amend by substituting for the 
last part ** and constituted in such manner as shall cause 


to be represented therein all the educational interests of 


the State.” 

Col. McFaRLAND: Large bodies are always trouble- 
some. If proper laws are passed giving the State Super- 
intendent the power of control, in some measure, over the 
various institutions of the State, would it not be more 
efficient then if the members of a Board of this charac- 
ter should meet together and wrangle over the matters to 
be proposed? This resolution will probably have great 
weight. Is it not well that we should act deliberately in 
the matter? Were such a Board created, is it not possible 
that the class known as “old fogies’”’? would be largely 
represented upon it. 

Dr. Ricuarps: My experience on the subject is small, 
but I have the highest opinion of the working operations 
of the State Board of Education in Massachusetts. Its 
members are men of mark, men out of the line of politics 
entirely, who are interested in the work of education and 
who can be trusted. They have not, to my knowledge, 
received any word of censure. The authority and influ- 
ence of the Board is in a great measure advisory, the Sec- 
retary having the same power as your State Superintend- 
ent. The question of politics should be kept out of all 
educational matters. It is a dangerous element. If offi- 
cers were to be appointed to control these interests who 
were to depend upon the suffrages of the people from year 
to year, the effect would be disastrous. 

Mr. NEWPHER: We are not yet fully prepared to advise 
the committee recently appointed to make a revision of 
our Common Schoo! laws. We may, perhaps, need a 
State Board of Education for a year, until we get a good 
law, then its influence will be no longer required. One 
able executive thereafter is all that will be needed. 

Mr. J. C. Gitcurist: The chief-weight of argument 
against this is, that it is supposed to have great influence 
in determining the action of the Legislature. Do not the 
institutions of the State grow? Is not this an expansive 
institution? Hence much discretionary work is in the 
hands of the executive, and here he needs the influence 
and support of the Board named. It is not only in the 
Legislature that they are needed. We wish to harmonize 
all the educational influences in the State, and this Board 
will be a common bond of union. There may be upon it 
the President of a college, the Principal of an academy, 
the Principal of a normal school, and some prominent 
citizens of the State, and thus we will have converging to 
a single focus all the educational light in the State. 

Col. McFarLtanp: At present, in many things, the 
State Superintendent consults the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth and his Attorney-General. Ifthen he has the 
proper laws to enforce, and the proper deputies to support 
him, would we not have more vigor and more energy of 
administration, than with such a Board as has been sug- 
gested? The energy of middle life would hardly be con- 
centrated in the Board, if constituted as suggested. The 
other plan would enable the State Superintendent to select 
the best men. . 

Dr. Burrowes: If we had a Board of Education in 
Pennsylvania, with such-retired ‘old fogies’? upon it as 
Thad. Stevens, Joe. Ritner, Wm. F. Packer and others, I 
think there would be no damage done to the System of 
Common Schools. I have little confidence in the decis- 
ions of your Attorney-Generals in school matters. I re- 
member that on one occasion I laid a question of this 
kind before the Attorney-General, and he actually based 
his decision upon a provision of the law that had long been 
repealed! And as to the Governor he has too much to do 
with ordinary business. There exists annually a necessity 
for a Board of this character—not to make changes but to 
secure the permanency of the School law. It will stand 
as a breakwater between the law and the Solons who have 
annwally their new systems to present. It will act as a 
grand jury, to ignore crude and dangerous plans that may 
be suggested. Had there been an active Board of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania last year, our State appropriation 
would have been largely increased. 

Col. McFarLanpD did not wish to be misunderstood in 
his reference to “‘old fogies.”? He did not refer to such 
men as were mentioned by the last speaker, who were 
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amongst the best in the State to serve upon such a Board 
as is proposed. 

The question being then put, the resolution was adopt- 
ed, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation give it as their opinion that the interests of educa- 
tion in the State of Pennsylvania would be promoted by 
the establishment of a State Board of Education, with 
such advisory powers, not superceding or overruling the 
State Superintendency, as may be expedient,—to be con- 
stituted in such manner as shall cause to be represented 
all the educational interests of the State. 

A report upon The Methods of Teaching the 
Etymology of our Language was read by Professor 
Cuas. H. HARDING, of the State Normal School 
at Millersville, Pennsylvania. 

This was followed by a discussion which com- 
bined amusement with instruction keeping the 
audience in a good humor until the usual hour 
of adjournment. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


On motion of Mr. Raub a committee of three 
was appointed to select a place for next meeting, 
to report during to-morrow’s proceedings. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Raub, Newpher, 
and Burgan said committee. 

Messrs. Gilchrist, Jones, and Woodruff were 
appointed a committee on resolutions. 

Messrs. Row, Chubbuck, Deans, Shoemaker 
and Ermentrout were appointed a committee to 
nominate an Executive Committee. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee an- 
nounced as the first business in order, an address 
from Rey. Mr. Taylor, of Philadelphia, Secretary 
of the State Sabbath School Association, on the 
connection between the Church and teaching. 

Mr. TAYLOR said: The subject in which I 


would address you is a little out of the track of 


the ordinary business of such an Association and 


yet the two go hand in hand. Every educator of 


every grade has a direct interest in the growth 
and successful development of the Sunday School 
‘work among our children. I do not come as a 
collecting agent. Our Association, recently or- 
ganized, is composed of some of the best business 
men of the State. The business committee as it 
is called, is composed of some of the best Chris- 
tian men in Pennsylvania ; their names are there 
for work and not for ornament. The Society 
was organized in Philadelphia, in May last. The 
Association was formed with an earnest degree 
of voluntary energy and its friends in the State 
have since so earnestly taken hold of it, that we 
have the promise of good things. It proposes to 
do for the Sabbath School in Pennsylvania what 
this Association has done for the common 
schools—to lift up and elevate the standard, 
which we all must admit has beenlow. This can 
be done and shall be done by the help of God. 
What did the Common School use to be ? Our 
fathers remember the days of the old log school- 
house at the corner. We all remember the time 
when ili-contrived and badly ventilated school- 
houses were the rule rather than the exception ; 
when a great many school teachers were old men 
and women put into the schools as a sort of asy- 
lum,—where the children were sent, not so much 
to be educated as to save their mothers the trouble 
of taking care of them. We all remember the 
days when education was a hard thing ; when 
the rod was oftener applied than now, and child- 
ren were supposed to improve in proportion to 
the unpleasantness of the task assigned them. 


The time has come when people begin to lift up 
their heads. ‘The time has come when we do not 
bury living children under ground, in damp un- 
ventilated cellars, but look for something more 
comfortable. 

The time was when people were asked to go 
into the Sunday School and teach, merely because 
they were pious and well disposed, no matter how 
ill informed or poorly calculated to be an educa- 
tor. Time was when children had their ears 
tweaked, and their hair pulled, for misbehaving 
in the Sabbath School, and not long since a Su- 
perintendent picked a boy up and thrust him into 
a coal cellar because he was unruly. What has 
been done for the Common School, to bring it up 
and make it something useful and respectable? 
Let us have all the modern improvements in our 
Sunday Schools. There are 400,000 children to- 
day in Pennsylvania, that go to no Sunday 
School. Supposing they were got into the 
schools, would not they make better and more 
hopeful children for the common schools, than if 
allowed to grow up depraved and good-for-noth- 
ing ragamuffins ? Is the Sunday School pros- 
perous, so is the common school, and vice versa. 
Let us have a Sunday School organization in 
every county. In the Sunday Schools as well as 
in the common school we need a living organi- 
zation in every county with one or more Sunday 
School Institutes during the year. The good 
would be incalculable. Look at the good accom- 
plished by conyentions of teachers. Does not 
every one go home refreshed, having picked up 
some valuable ideas to take home with him? 
They go back stronger and better fitted for the 
work to be done. On the third week in Septem- 
ber, we intend to hold in Philadelphia one of 
these Sunday School Institutes and would be glad 
to see there every school teacher in Pennsylvania. 

The Sunday School has been lean and poor, 
and the people have not worked the engine up to 
its full power. There are a great many ignorant 
uninformed people engaged in it, who know little 
about the Bible. Some time ago a very good 
woman came to me to know whether Palestine 
was in Europe or Asia. We want to go beyond 
the mere two or three days’ institutes ; we want 
to stimulate every minister and congregation to 
have one institute every Sabbath, and some even- 
ing in every week devoted to biblical study. 
There is no class of persons that the congrega- 
tion look to as confidently for biblical information 
as to their own ministers. We want to raise 
among Sunday School teachers the same profes- 
sional spirit that there isamong day-school teach- 
ers. We want that professional ambition in the 
heart of every teacher in the State; a desire to 
excel in teaching, and to make children enjoy their 
teaching. Let us all work together and go hand 
in hand. Children are imitative creatures and 
when they see their teachers determined to put 
all their energie: and zeal and mental power into 
the work, they will imitate the teacher. Let us 
use the imitative propensity for learning words 
and texts but not for making mere machines of 
them by teaching only this part. The better the 
biblical schools the better can you train them in 
the common school. 

The doctrine of Henry A. Wise in regard to 
schools is obsolete. He cursed the system of 
having a school house at every corner or cross 
roads. The people cursed them, and many of 
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never sufficient to carry on hand-work and head- 
work. I wish to make this distinction and point 
out the plan of these schools as merely to qualify 
these children for domestic pursuits, not in any 
degree involving the idea of manual labor as a 
means of paying for intellectual education. 

Col. MCFARLAND: Iam very glad Dr. Bur- 
rowes, who has devoted the last three years to 
patient toil in this direction, has so distinctly 
stated the character and aims of these schools, 
and I trust that the teachers assembled and the 
citizens interested will bear in mind the chief 
points stated in the Doctor's admirable explana- 
tion of the same. I go a little further on one 
point, but as he has lived longer and seen more 


them cursed the idea of having a Sunday School, 
and what was the result ? Untrained and irre- 
ligious children grew up to be untrained and 
irreligious men, with nothing better to do than to 
read the exeited appeals of inflamed editors, 
and that was the way the rebellion got ahead. 

Let the Common School and the Sabbath School 
go hand in hand. Let us meet together and help 
each other. The work is one, the cause is one, 
and the blessing is a common and mutual blessing. 


Prof. Brooks moved a yote of thanks to Mr. 
Taylor for the interesting and enthusiastic ad- 
dress, which was agreed to, together with the 
resolution that we hail with satisfaction the in- 
creasing interest in Sabbath School instruction 
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in this State, and regard it a high privilege as 
well as an important duty for teachers to labor 
for this good cause. 

A report was then read by Prof. CHARLEs W. 
DEANS of the Soldiers’ Orphan School of Har- 
ford, Pennsylvania, upon ‘** The Relation of Man- 
ual Labor to Education.’ [See page 94] 

In the discussion of this subject, Dr. BURROWES 
said: I had been requested to open this discus- 
sion but refused because I supposed it would be 
the old one on the question of the connection of 
the intellectual and manual relations of labor ; 
but when I found that the principal part of the 
lecture was appropriated to the system of manual 
labor, I could not refuse to say a few words, prin- 
cipally in,explanation of an ideg not fully stated 
by the lecturer. When the State of Pennsylva- 
nia found upon her hands thousands of the or- 
phans of her dead defenders, it became a duty to 
provide for their education. Here at once came 
up the question—what kind of training? Is it 
moral culture or fitness for the responsibilities of 
life? It was concluded at once that some pro- 
vision must be made for the industrial training 
of the children thus thrown upon the hands of 
the State, and the simple idea presented itself 
that homes were to be provided for them, in which 
they should haye the same training they would 
receive were their parents alive, and capable of 
giving them culture,—in other words, the home 
and school to be combined. 

It was not intended that the children should be 
taught trades or sent forth into life prepared by 
the school in mechanical pursuits to earn their 
living, but exercised in those domestic pursuits to 
which they would have given attention had their 
fathers remained alive and able to provide for 
them,—that after the expiration of the hours of 
study the balance of the time should be devoted 
to those pursuits to which boys and girls apply 
themselves in a properly regulated home. Hence 
it is that a portion of land is required to be con- 
nected with the school needed in growing the 
produce necessary for the household ; a place for 
a few cows and other arrangements upon a small 
farm,—so that the children acquire a knowledge of 
those things connected with a good home,—the 
boys to attend to the out-door labor, and the girls 
to in-door labor, mending and making and all 
that kind of duty called for at home. This is the 
simple idea, and leaves altogether untouched the 
old question of the possibility of combining man- 
ual labor with intellectual culture, which I have 
have never known to succeed in all the his- 
tory of educational institutions except in a few 
cases of enthusiasts, with peculiar qualifications 
and vigorous genius. An ordinary teacher is 


of human failures, Iam frank to acknowledge I 
may be wrong. I believe at present that we can 
go a little further than he has stated, but the 
object has been achieved to as great a degree as 
possible in the time and under the circumstances 
of their operation. It must be remembered that 
they were founded upon a small sum in times of 
high prices; the sum was not sufficient to furnish 
that instruction and oversight that was intended 
and is now hoped for. Since things are changed 
we can hope for progress. Another unpleasant 
element was the uncertainty of Legislative sanc- 
tion and support. It was a matter of surprise 
that those interested in the schools would labor 
with no hope but this for support. I feel that 
the crisis is past or- nearly so, and that these 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools will soon be an estab- 
lished fact, until these orphans shall be raised 
and prepared for the business of life. 

The point I wish to consider and further re- 
port upon hereafter, is that by employing skilled 
labor and able instructors and not permitting 
these children to do anything without able super- 
vision, and with the sole object in view of instruc- 
tion and not pleasure, we can go to that entent 
that we will be able to defray a portion of the ex- 
penses of instruction and maintenance. But he 
very justly remarked that an ordinary class of 
teachers might not succeed in this class of schools. 
He has found that a fact, and so have I. We 
want a class of teachers prepared for this work, 
and I believe I am safe in saying that if these 
schools are sustained, many of these orphans now 
in the schools that are suffering for want of the 
proper kind of teachers, will become teachers of 
future schools of this same character. The per- 
son who has not been industrially educated may 
have very great difficulty in adapting himself to 
this class of schools, but if we had teachers who 
had gone through a course of such instruction 
we would be very glad to employ them, as well as 
other employees, farmers, gardeners &c. 

We find many women excellent seamstresses 
who cannot teach the girls to sew, for want of 
patience. One woman spent three weeks in teach- 
ing some girls to make seventeen small under-gar- 
ments when she could have made ten a week 
herself; and many times she asked to be relieved 
from the charge, but we insisted, and the result is 
they do not now need her assistance in making 
outtits. But it took time, patience, and persevec- 
ance. 

I would say a word to the people of Centre 
county. I have not forgotten their kindness in 
devoting a fund of $400 to retain those children 
in the schools when their time was up. There 
are some of these orphans here who live in this 
county. They have desired to show themselves 
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to their friends at home. You will observe the 
color of their cheeks. Our boys and girls area 
little more handsome than others in the country,-— 
a little more of them all over,—as I think you 
will agree with me after becoming acquainted 
with them. I attribute it the course of instruc- 
tion explained by Dr. Burrowes. Year after 
year we shall gradually grow above the children 
scattered over the country. We will be able to 
show a more rapid progress. 

Dr. Richards, spoke of the work undertaken 
by Dr. Camp, in conducting the American Jowr- 
nil of Education, and urged the friends of the 
cause to lend him a helping hand. 

A letter from Dr. Edwards, whose name ap- 
peared upon the programme for the evening, was 
read by Mr. Magee, County Superintendent of 
Centre county, stating his inability to meet his 
appointment on account of sudden illness. 

Mr. Raub announced the late Supplement to 
the School law as the subject for discussion this 
evening, to be followed by a short entertainment 
by some of the Soldiers’ Orphans, under the care 
of Col. McFarland. 

The President announced a meeting of the City 
and County Superintendents, to-morrow morning 
at 8 o’clock. 

A resolution was offered, that this Association 
does not approve of the custom on the part of 
publishing houses, of imposing their publications 
in the room where its meetings are held. 

Referred to the committee on resolutions. 

Adjourned until 7} o’clock P. M. 


Wednesday Evening. 


Music by the Bellefonte Brass Band. 

Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, State Superinten- 
dent, addressed the Association on the late Sup- 
plement to the School Law. 


He proposed to point out some of the relations 
that exist between the supplement recently passed, 
and the teachers’ profession—the interest teachers 


ought to feel in putting into active operation these provi- 
sions. The first provision is that allowing school direc- 
tors to take any land they may choose, upon which to 
erect school houses. Heretofore directors were compelled 
to purchase land where they could get it, and in some of 
the more prosperous counties they were unable to pur- 
chase eligible sites. Some years ago the county of 
Chester asked the Legislature for the privilege of taking 
ground. Their example was followed by others, and last 
winter the Legislature wisely made the law general, and 
now, all over the State a board of directors have the 
privilege—under certain conditions—of taking the ground, 
and compensating the owners for it. This is in the in- 
terest of teachers. School houses should be built in 
places where the health of teacher and pupil can be pre- 
served. Wedo not want them in wet, marshy places, 
filled with poisonous miasma, or on cold, bleak plains. 
It is something—teachers know how much—to have a 
pleasant place toteach in. Allinstruction does not come 
from inside the school house. There is something in the 
surroundings, both near and distant. There is not a 
teacher here, but would rather teach in a school house 
pleasantly located, than in one differently located. The 
instruction can be much better given in a school house 
properly built and furnished than in one of different 
character. This is true also with regard to discipline ; it 
is easier to manage a school in a house where everything 
is well arranged ; than in one where everything is badly 
arranged. The Legislature did a good thing for the 
teachers of Pennsylvania in allowing the directors to 
choose these sites. I think it is something to the interest 
of the teacher’s profession to know this fact. 

The 2nd section iegalizes Teachers’ Institutes. There 
is not a teacher in Pennsylvania who has not derived 
more or less benefit from these Institutes. They have 
been doing a good work within the last fifteen years, and 
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now the Legislature takes hold of the matter and organ- 
izes a teachers’ institute. They have done more than 
that. They have put their hands into the pockets of the 
the people and appropriated $13,000 for the benefit of the 
teachers of the State, and $3000 for the benefit of the 
teachers of Philadelphia, and we have now, in every 
county and city, a legalized teachers’ institute. If the 
Legislature had done nothing else than that, they ought 
to receive the teachers’ thanks. It is paying $16,000 for 
the instruction of teachers by means of this agency. 
Pennsylvania is a Jittle slow in her movements, but when 
she does move, it is on a magnificient scale. I was about 
to ask the teachers of this Association to meet in the 
same spirit the members of the Legislature who passed 
this act. The duty now devolves upon the teachers to see 
that these institutes are properly held, and that they do 
all the work that it is possible for themto do. The great 
question is how to make them most profitable and inter- 
esting. I think that the teachers here, one and all, will 
resolve to do this, in order that we may have an Institute 
in every county better than ever held before. I want, 
when the rolls come up to Harrisbutg to find the names 
of 10,000 teachers at least, during the coming session ; it 
will be a test of the efficiency of County Superintendents 
and other school officers. It is a test question now. Will 
we put these institutes into operation or not? Will we 
meet the Legislature and perform our part of the duty as 
they have performed theirs? We ought to organize these 
institutes, agreeably to the act, and I have thought a 
common constitution might be adopted for all ; we could 
then constitute the 16,000 men and women teaching in the 
schools of this Commonwealth into one great brotherhood 
of teachers. 

The 3rd section provides for City and Borough Superin- 
tendents. In this respect, Pennsylvania had been behind- 
hand a little, and the Legislature, seeing this last winter, 
authorized the cities and boroughs to elect Superinten- 
dents. The city of Erie has already elected a Superinten- 
dent and pays him $1,500a year. The borough of Mead- 
ville and Easton have elected. West Birmingham elected 
a Superintendent, but finding she had not the necessary 
10,000 inhabitants, postponed further action. Pittsburg 
would have a Superintendent to-day, but for a miserable 
quarrel between book publishers. The cities of Allegheny, 
Reading, and Lancaster will elect soon, and before two 
years go around some 15 or 20 cities and boroughs will 
have city and borough Superintendents paying them, like 
Meadville and Erie, $1500 or more. When Pennsylvania 
Legislators and citizens are ready to do this, I am ready 
to thank them for it. 

Another provision of this law, is the uniformity of text- 
books in different counties. If this law tends, in any way 
to bring about a uniformity, it is a good law, and that is 
all I have to say about it. 

The 5th section relates to Teachers’ Certificates ; and 
now; surely, I will have the attention of teachers. The 
provision does several things ; it first raises the standard 
of the teachers and provides for a more thorough exami- 
nation. This was needed. We want to have teachers 
better qualified, and the Legislature seems to have acted 
wisely in providing a higher standard of qualifications. 
Teachers will be compelled to prepare themselves better, 
or not be able to teach. I want school officers to take 
notice that their work is to press up the standard as far 
as possible, until we have a large-hearted teacher in 
every school in the State. 

It requires some additional branches in the certificate. 
It requires History to be added the list. The Legisla- 
ture did wisely in doing this. A few years ago History 
was read as a reading book in the schools. The books 
were discarded as reading books and others introduced in 
their places till History was finally dropped. But can 
any one dispute the proposition, that every citizen ought 
to be acquainted with the History of the United States? 
Surely this matter cannot be questioned. It is wrong for 
our children tobe brought up without having imparted to 
them a knowledge of the history of their own country. 

A gentleman who had traveled in England told me 
yesterday that he was surprised at the accuracy with 
which the children there were learning the history of their 
country, and the familiarity with the principal events, 
from the reign of the old Saxon Heptarchy down to the 
present. You find a deplorable deficiency in our schools. 


Comparatively few of the children can tell who discover- 
ed Ameriga, settled Pennsylvania, orlanded at Plymouth 
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Rock. It was high time something was done in this di- 
rection. I would have the History ot our county and of 
our own State taught as a branch of education. He will 
be a public benefactor who will write a History of Penn- 
sylvania ot the right kind. I want the boys and girls of 
our State shown what Pennsylvania men and women 
have done, because I tell you, although we have boasted 
but little, Pennsylvania has done as much as any other 
State; and when the matter comes to be settled up, in re- 
gard to the great idea incorporated into the life of this 
nation, we are indebted as much to our own as to any 
other State in the Union; more to our own William 
Penn than to John Carver or Miles Standish; because, 
while they were persecuting Quakers and Baptists, and 
burning witches in Massachusetts, William Penn, with 
his enlarged views of soul liberty, was inviting the per- 
secuted of all nations to come to Pennsylvania and enjoy 
religion and civilization and freedom. (Applause.) I 
want the boys and girls of Pennsylvania not only to be 
patriotic, with reference to this great nation, but also to 
this great old Commonwealth. I want a school history 
for Pennsylvania, to put into all the schools. The ery 
comes up all around from Superintendents, that teachers 
do not know the history of the United States. Is it not 
aburning shame? I thinkthe Legislature did wisely in 
adding History to the studies in the school. 

And the Legislature wisely added another branch, and 
that is the Theory of Teaching. Before this,—would you 
believe it?—teachers were not required to be examined in 
the Theory of Teaching,and 16,000 teachers in Pennsylva- 
nia never studied the Theory of Teaching. Even last 
year the State reported over 6000 teachers who had never 
read a single book on the subject of teaching. What 
would you think of lawyers, doctors and ministers who 
had never read a work on law, medicine or theology. 1 
found on the table of an old horse doctor recently, four or 
five volumes treating on horses, and yet they called him 
a quack. We might visit a majority of the teachers and 
not find a volume on teaching. County Superintendents 
will take notice: We want those teachers turned 
They must read or they are not fit to train the children ; 
and I speak with all the authority I have a right to speak 
with. We must do betterin this work. 

This law also requires that teachers holding the Profes- 
sional Certificate be re-examined, and this is a source of 
complaint. It provides that those who hold it worthily 
shall have it re-endorsed. Is that not right? (A voice— 
Yes, that’s right.) Nothing better was ever done for the 
teachers of Pennsylvania. In some counties there 
teachers holding Professional Certificates who could not 
get aschool. Wasit not time to slough off this bad mat- 
ter by re-examining this large number of teachers. un- 
worthily holding these certificates? Is a doctor hard- 
hearted or unkind who amputates a limb in order to sav: 
life? Nota single one of the true teachers complains of 
this. 

But the Legislature did another thing. It provided for 
the issue of another grade of certificates, higher than any 
yet given. The teachers are to control the granting of 
that certificate. Teachers ought to have more to say in 
the building up of their own profession than was allowed 
them. Candidates for the professsion will hereafter be 
examined by their peers, the same as lawyers and physi- 
cians. It is a great victory for the teacher’s profession, 
and I think the Legislature did a wise thing in adopting 
it. 

One other provision, which increases the standard of 
eligibility to become County Superintendents. Complaint 
was made that these officers were not as well qualifled as 
they ought to be, and the Legislature provided for a high- 
er grade of qualifications. We cannot dispense with 
these officers. A good Superintendent who does his whole 
duty is worth his weight in gold, in any county. We 
have this kind of men in every part of the State, and yet 
I think the Legislature did a wise thing in raising the 
standard. 

I want to lay down here an educational platform, and 
will name three or four planks : 

First, To obtain from the Legislature an increased ap- 
propriation for schools and a longer term. laid that 
plank down a good while ago, and I mean to “fight it out 
on that line,if it takes all summer.” This appropriation 
failed last winter, after being passed through the Legisla- 
ture, in consequence of the State Treasurer saying that 
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there was not sufficient funds. I do not believe to-day, 
that Pennsylvania had not $600,000 to pay to her schools, 
and am a!most ready to say further, that if she has not 
that much money she knews where to get it. It is not 
difficult to put a half mill tax on real estate, in ordcr to 
raise it, if from no other sources. Pennsylvania is rich 
enough to send her boys and girls to school, and I mean 
to send them there. When asked by some two or three 
Senators what I thought of their action, I told them I 
intended to appeal to Cesar,—not to a King or Emperor, 
but to the only Cesar in America, the people. I mean to 
appeal to them for money to educate their children. | 
will appeal to Cesar, and Cesar is here. 

Another plank in this platform is the grading of the 
schools. The great idea of the Common School System is 
to impart to every child all the education possible, under 
the circumstances. It is a great error that these schools 
are intended to teach only the common branches. Hence 
a plank in this platform I mean to occupy; is that the 
schools be graded wherever they can be. 

Another is, we need better local supervision for our 
schools. Of all the machinery the weakest part is the 
School Directors. We want something to strengthen 
them all over the State. If we wanttoreform our schools 
we must commence at that point. Some forty Superin- 
tendents recommend a Board of three directors, paid for 
performing their duty. Others recommend a district 
officer, appointed by the boards to visit the schools. Others 
prefer the local Superintendent; all going to show that 
thisis a weak point in our system. We do not want a 
Board of Education at Harrisburg as much as in the 
Districts. 

One plank more, is that the people should be educated. 
They need it altogether as much as the children. One 
Superiutendent writes me, that the cvening meetings held 
while visiting the schools, did more good than all the rest 
of his labors. Now I want as many school meetings held 
next year as possible. The people have the power and 
must take the advance in this respect. It seems to me 
that if these plans are carried out, we will have acc om- 
plished the most part of this work, and Iam sure that if 
the work goes on, we will raise up from all these hills and 
amongst these mountains of ours, in these cities and 
towns, among our mechanics and laboring men, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, a civilization, purer, grander 
and nobler than any the world has vet seen. 

This address was followed by some exercises by 
the pupils of the McAllisterville Soldiers’ Orphan 
School, in the following order : 

1. A song by the girls—‘*Pennsylvania’s rich 
enough to send us all to school.” 

2. Address, ‘‘ What are we going to be ?’’ by 
James Reeder, of Centre Co. 

3. Declamation, by Samuel Lipton, ** Flag of 
the Constitution,” 

4, ‘*Star Spangled Banner,’’ by the school, 
the audience participating. 

». ‘* Doctor’s Bill,’’ by Jerry Farber. 

‘*May Queen, ”’ by five little girls 
‘** America,’’ a chorus. 
. Declamation, ‘* American Independence,’ 
by John Hemler. 

9. Song—‘‘The Whistling Farmer’s Boy.” 

10. Essay, ‘‘Our School,’ by Miss Augusta 
Funk. 

Prof. Brooks proposed a vote of thanks to Col- 
McFarland, his assistant teachers, and _ these 
Soldiers’ Orphans, and that as an Association, re- 
membering what their fathers sacrificed for our 
county, we pledge to these orphan pupils our 
warmest interest in their future welfare. 


Thursday Morning. 
Prayer, by Rey. Mr. Super. 
DIscUssION—Subject— Compulsory Attendance. 
Prof. W. W. PARKER thought that the sub- 
ject might be divided into several heads, Ist, 
Compulsory attendance of childrenenrolled. 2d. 
Of those not now enrolled, or compulsory atten- 
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dance of idle children. 3rd. Attendance at the 
common schools, or those organized under the 
law. The necessity in the first case is not so bad 
in the county as in the cities, where there is more 
inducement to children to be absent from school. 
In Philadelphia we try to guard against it by re- 
quiring pupils to bring a suflicient excuse for 


absence. We have rules suspending pupils for 
absence. This is found to some extent impracti- 


cable and instead of this we have practised the 
system of sending the pupil for the parent, until 
the parent calls and promises to make them attend 
regularly thereafter. Pupils certainly should not 
be permitted to remain absent from school, inter- 
fering with their education and breaking the in- 
terest in their continuous lessons, and compulsory 
attendance so far as it can be secured is necessary 
inthiscase. Compulsory attendance of those not 
enrolled, is intended to eradicate the evil which 
is on the increase in our larger cities, where a 
large number of children are idle so far as any- 
thing useful is concerned. There are many who 
think that the spirit of free institutions requires 
perfect freedom, that a person may do as he 
pleases with his own child, and allow him to grow 
up a vagabond, if he pleases. We have laws 
against the commission of other crimes, and we 
may as well bave laws against this growing up in 
ignorance of what is necessary to make good citi- 
zens. A careful comparison of the figures show- 
ing the number of children not in the schools, in 
our large cities, shows a very large percentage of 
pupils absent from the schools. 

In Philadelphia this spring, I brought the mat- 
ter before the Board of Controllers, and we man- 
aged to get a school census of children between 
ihe ages of six and eighteen, and found that about 
20,000, or one-seventh of the whole number, were 
neither attending school nor having regular em- 
ployment. Many of them are what may be call- 
ed vagrants, children whose parents care so little 
about education that they allow them to do as they 
please, thus preparing them for the prison rather 
than a useful sphere of life. It is perhaps hard 
to estimate the number throughout the country 
who do not receive any education. Parents keep 
their children from school for insufficient reasons. 
It is time to consider this subject at all events, if 
not to legislate upon it. The subject has been 
thought of in France, and two weeks ago the 
Senate was considering a petition to make instruc- 
tion obligatory. Educationists in Europe are 
looking to this country for information and for 
some improvement in their plans. In Prussia 
there is a system of compulsory attendance ; 
children must attend school until they acquire a 
certain amount of knowledge. I think it is time 
to consider this question carefully, whether we 
should not adopt some such plan as this, and 
oblige children to be in the schools before engag- 
ing in regular employment. The Grand Jury of 
Philadelphia lately recommended the apprentice 
system, to educate boys for trades, and not have 
them merely employed for their clothing and 
hoard, to be turned adrift at any time the em- 
ployer wishes to discharge hands. 

Then we shall not require attendance at the 
common schools. There are so many excellent 
private schools, and academies, to which parents 
may prefer to send their children. We should 
not have a cast-iron system. We should allow 
parents to send to what school they please, 
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but require that they shall, from the age of eight 
send them to school until they have acquired that 
knowledge which is requisite to make a man an 
intelligent voter and citizen ; to require them to 
read intelligibly, to write a fair legible hand, 
with sufficient knowledge of arithmetic, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, a little idea of the 
operation of laws, and their duty as citizens, and 
if they have not these, to declare them incom- 
petent. 

Mr. A. BuRT proposed a few remarks on the neg- 
tive side of the question. Some time agoa work was 
written, called ** Moore’s Utopia,’ the description 
of a people living on an island of that name. 
Amongst their institutions was the management 
of their children, taking them from their parents 
at a very early age and placing them under the care 
of those who best understood their management, 
physically, mentally and morally. It was the 
opinion of Moore, who was Lord Chancellor to 
Herr y the VIII, and others of his time, that this 
would be carried out ; for, say they, why should 
not children be placed under the care of those 
who best understand how to take care of them ? 
We place our horses under the care of those who 
best understand their training,—why not our 
children ? But the world does not, and will not 
put this in practice. The parental instinct is 
so strong in the human mind, that, although 
the parent may frequently err in the proper care 
of the child, yet far greater success is expected 
from this intense love of offspring than from any 
other source. Whether that be true or not I do 
not know, but the world believes it, and also that 
the parents ought to have the care of their children 
while young. Nobody denies that it often hap- 
pens that the parents are the very worst persons 
to have the care of their children, yet, taking 
all things together, it is believed that they are the 
best. There exists no more reason for forcing 
the right kind of mental training than of physical 
and intellectual. It is believed by those who have 
examined the subject, that about three-fourths of 
the crimes committed in our country are the re- 
sult of disease caused by a bad physical conditions. 
Dyspepsia and kindred diseases are chargeable 
with more crime than any other one source. Then 
why not take the pupils at a proper age and put 
them where they will be properly trained physi- 
cally ? There isa better argument in favor of 
physical than mentalcare ; why dwell upon that ? 
And then, again, where will you stop? You 
cannot properly stop short of the place where 
Moore stopped in his Utopia, and that is to take 
the child from the parent and commit it at once 
to those competent to bring up children. ‘* The 
world,” says Jefferson, ‘‘ is governed too much.”’ 
I believe it. Another thing I believe, is that we 
who are accustomed to have unlimited power in 
our schools feel a little despotic, and what might 
seem to us te be right, such as forcing a child to 
school when the parent thought it should not go 
to school, would be repugnant to the democratic 
feeling of the country. Who is to be the judge 
as to a child’s fitness to go to school ? 

If yousay children should not be allowed to run 
the streets, I agree with you, but vagrancy is an 
offense against the laws, and children who are 
found in the streets, acting in such a manner as 
to be a nuisance, should be taken up. When this 
is not the case, we hold that by~far the safest 
plan is to allow the parent to decide, whether the 
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child should be sent to school. It is nothing to 
us that in Prussia they are forced to school. 
They are also forced into the army. Prussia to 
some extent is a despotic government. We pro- 
fess to be democratic. I think there is no cause 
for such alaw. Let laws against vagrancy be 
made, and if the community believe that children, 
as well as pigs and some kind of cattle, should not 
run at large, let them - | so. If our schools 
were made what they ought to be the children 
would attend, and the parents would send them 
in most cases. If our County Superintendents 
took up less time in examining teachers and 


schools, and more in placing the importance of 


education before the people, there would be a dif- 
ferent feeling on this subject. 

It is not positively settled in the minds of the 
people whether it is best for a child to attend 
school regularly, when young, or not. 
the most learned men in our country attended 
school little while young. <A great many that 
spend from early youth to manhood in the school, 
grew up so deficient in physical development, 
that you cannot turn them to any useful ac- 
count,—great scholars, and nothing more. There 
is a people—last night termed, ‘‘ Cresar,’’—that 
watch and observe what we do, and they do not 
feel that a body of this kind shall commence to 
dictate to them, especially with reference to the 
management of their children. The democratic 
people of this State observe the course of the edu- 
cators of the State, and as soon as it ceases to be 
sufficiently democratic, they will rebel. The 
idea that upon the voters of this great Common- 
wealth, can be forced measures repugnant to their 
feelings, is not to be supposed. Whenever it 
comes to be understood that there is a disposition 
on the part of any institution to remove the power 
from the people and place it in the hands of those 
not responsible, my word for it they will hurl 
that institution from existence without caring 
about the consequences ; and if it come tothe ears 
of the people of Pennsylvania that this Associa- 
ciation has passed a resolution to compel the 
parents, under pains and penalties, to send their 
children to school there will be a rebuke to such 
a position that will astonish every body that 
knows nothing about the common people. I 
speak from what I know on that subject. 

Mx. J. C. Gricnristr : Natural liberty is the 
condition of society is an unorganized State ; the 
privilege to do just as we choose, unrestricted by 
law, human or divine. Civil liberty is natural 
liberty restricced as much as is necessary for the 
progress of society. We all have a perfect sense 
of the justice and benefit of it. We are happier 
and better beings in consequence of that restric- 
tion. What is the object of a system of educa- 
tion? It has been declared, and decided by the 
Supreme Court, as being intended to make good 
citizens, and based on that expectation. And 
now, through some misapplication of legislative 
power, after preparing the grand scheme itself, 
by leaving undone some part, we defeat the whole 
plan. The system is excellent in itself but we 
wish to complete it by a single link, the introduc- 
tion of which is opposed, because it is an infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the people. 

In the discussion of the negative side, there isa 
mistake. No one supposes that we wish to drag 
children from the home of their parents and force 
them into schools. It is proposed to do this by 
establishing some disabilities on the part of pa- 
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rents for neglecting to educate their offspring, a 
duty that God has imposed upon them. This is 
as much a duty as any other in regard to protec- 
tion of property, character, or life itself, and yet 
we are told that the State must not see that this 
duty is performed while all minor duties are at- 
tended to. This isan assumption of the conditions 
of the question. Weare told that the parents must 
decide whether the children shall go to school. 
We wish the law to apply to those parents who 
will not decide at all. We will not go to extremes ; 
that is not where the question belongs. We are 
told that forced measures are repugnant to the 
people. Who arethese people ? The well-mean- 
ing, law-abiding population. Do we find our 
truancy proceeding from our best or poorest fam- 
ilies ? Notatall. It is from the lowest forms of 
society. There may be a neglect of school cul- 
ture, where there is home culture in its place. | 
know some families who do not send their child- 
ren to school but who attend to their education 
at home, by home influence, and we do not wish 
to reach them. It is only that class of persons 
whose parents avoid schools, who are heedless 
and callous as to their own good and that of so- 
ciety. All we want is the support of the intelli- 
gent class of society. 

What do we wish todo? I say, impose certain 
disabilities, assist those unable to attend, have 
visiting ofticers, not empowered to restrain the 
liberty or drag the children to school, but advisory 
oflicers,—and missionaries in the school cause,— 
to go into the by-ways and courts, talking to pa- 
rents about the value of education, the applica- 
tion of means from charitable or public funds and 
to the clothing and preparation of the children. 
These are the influences we require. I insist that 
this is the fulfilment of our civil liberty and as 
long as it is unfulfilled we have only a claim for 
the preparation of good citizens, which, until 
made effective, is a nullity. 

Dr. BURROWEs : It seems from the concluding 
remarks of the last speaker that compulsion does 
not mean compulsion. Weare asked only to add 
a set of missionaries, to effect the object by 
suasional means. Probably three-eighths of the 
children of Pennsylvania are habitually absent 
from the schools, and the question before the edu- 
cators of the State is, how this evil may be obvi- 
ated,—whether to adopt the European mode ot 
forcing them into the school. It has been well 
said that ‘‘ civil liberty is natural liberty so far 
restrained by law, as may be necessary for the 
good of society.*’ Law is defined to be ‘‘a rule 
of action commending what is right and forbid- 
ding what is wrong.’? In our American idea ot 
civil liberty we find the latter portion. We for- 
bid what is wrong, but do not often commend 
what we suppose to be right. We content our- 
selves with protecting society against wrong 
withont compelling men todo many things ac- 
knowledged to be good and right. ‘We leave that 
to themselves. We leave it to themselves to be 
educated, and I think we act wisely, if-we carry 
out that great American principle of not govern- 
ing too much. Sucha law would not be in the 
direction of our American civilization. Religion 
is better than education ; it is the foundation of 
it. Why not compel men to belong toa church? 
Why not select that church ? Would it be in the 
direction of our school system to adopt a com- 
pulsory law? I fear not. The very foundation 
principle of that system is the leaving in the hands 
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of the people as much as possible, its direction. 
Our system, at a very critical era in its history, 
was saved by making the acceptance or rejection 
of the system voluntary. The consequence was, 
by permitting the people to have control of the 
matter, the system in a few years become obliga- 
tory over the State. So it is with regard to the 
management of school affairs by directors, who 
I hope never to see deprived of the character of 
unpaid representatives of the parents. I hope 
never to see a set of paid political officers in each 
township. 

But why should teachers propose to compel 
children to go to school, when they abolished 
a law compelling themselves to go to school. 
What became of your district institute law? 
When the State paid the teachers for their own 
improvement, did they do it? They arose up 
and nullified that law. [Mr. Jack said, ‘‘ West- 
moreland county is an exception.”?> Mr. Bur- 
rowes,—‘‘ I am glad to hear it,—the star of the 
West.’’} I want to see the children in school in 
large numbers. It can be done with scarcely any 
change in the law. Suppose the State Superin- 
tendent succeed in getting a million or six hun- 


dred thousand dollars State appropriation, to be 


given to the districts, to be distributed in propor- 
tion to the average attendance the year before. 
Here you bring your influence to bear upon a 
board to keep up their average as much as possi- 
ble. Suppose in addition to that you have a dis- 
trict secretary to visit the schools and give them 
instruction the same as the County Superinten- 
dent, and you will have brought to bear a very 
strong influence for the increase of the average 
attendance ; then if my friends on -the other side 
will add to the requirements for the professional 
certificate that the teacher have a high average 
attendance and give rank in proportion to that 
you will have brought to bear upon the people 
that influence, in accordance with the rights of 
all and the benefit of the system. 

There are abundant means in our law, the 
safest possible, to operate on the people of Penn- 
sylvania. I recollect when the head-tax law for 
school purposes decided a Governor’s election. 
You all know the history of the “jug law.”’ It 
is not the interest of the intelligent, virtuous peo- 
ple to stand up in defence of any law that strikes 
these prejudices ofsociety. I tell you, ifthe Legis- 
lature pass a law to take the child from the fire- 
side, you would have a revolution in your State 
in a year, and your school system would go 
through an ordeal that would put it back for 
years. There are means to effect this through 
popular sentiment, and Lhope we will do nothing 
to shake the public sentiment on this very deli- 
cate question. 

Mr. PLottTs: My experience, formed in thirty- 
five years of teaching, is that there is injustice 
done to children by not sending them to school. 
What right has any parent to punish a child be- 
yond what is reasonable ? Whatright hasa man 
to punish his dumb beast beyond what is reason- 
able ? Can we inflict it without forfeiting the 
respect of the community ? I ask if any parent 
has a right to be the instrument of bringing their 
children into the world and throwing them upon 
it without an education. Are they not taking 
the rights of their children and throwing them 
to the winds? Those who do this are in the 
minority and always have been. The good 
orderly people are in the majority, and yet the 
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minority are governing this thing and taking from 
their children their rights. Do not be afraid to 
legislate on this point. Bring those persons to 
some kind of account for taking away the rights 
of the children and inflicting ignorant citizens 
upon the community whereby they not only suf- 
fer but also the community, by their act. Let us 
speak out for the rights of the children that they 
may have an education and not be kept from it 
by parents who do not value it. This is the ground 
on which I put it, and hope it will be so discussed. 

Mr. WAvuGH ; It seems to me that some of the 
speakers used language equivalent to a threat ; 
threatening this convention with ‘‘ Cesar,’ and 
soon. My Scotch-Irish comes up when it is said 
that if we pass a resolution saying so and so, the 
people will rise upand demolish us. I have great 
respect for the opinion of the working people, 
they come out of hard thought, but we teachers 
have had to contend with the people all along, on 
the subject of education. We ought togetabove 
educating for bread and butter, and yet I see 
great difficulty in making anything positively 
compulsory. I do not believe this State could 
manage the thing well. The religious question 
would come in the way sometimes. The Catho- 
lics in some districts do not send to the common 
school and there is no lawtocompel them. I am 
afraid that our friends at Harrisburg will have a 
hard time co-ordinating the Scotch-Lrishof Penn- 
sylvania, so I am rather opposed to taking action 
in favor of this resolution as I understand it. 

Mr. Burt: [t seems to me that it would be 
well for us to avoid saying what each other ought 
to have said. ‘The last gentleman is pleased to 
say that I used improper expressions ; if they 
were personal then it would be for the President 
to call me to order, but for any one to assume 
that he ought to be consulted by another before 
that other speaks, so as to suggest to him what 
arguments to use or not to use, isnot tomy mind 
very proper. Iam prepared to hear any member 
of this body produce just such arguments as strike 
him with force, without using any personality, 
and I shall not claim that he ought to have se- 
lected such as I thought proper. 

Mr. A. O. NEWPHER: We have limited it to 
its operation on the people; if we look at it 
as to how it effects the schools, the property of 
the State, we might come to different conclusions. 
True, the people of this State having paid five 
millions of dollars for a system of public schools 
have aright to expect it as eflicient as possible 
by human agency. There is a class of people 
that interfere with the educational system of the 
State by neglecting to send their children to the 
public schools. Most of the people of the State 
are well disposed and mean to make the Pennsyl- 
vania system the best, and so efficient that every 
child shall be educated. What is the great com- 
plaint all over the State ?—the complaint made 
by Gov. Geary, in his first address’ That our 
school system was prevented from doing good by 
irregular attendance ; because the people did not 
seem sufficiently interested to send their children 
to school. What is to be done? Allow this 
‘thing and suffer from this great evil? I would 
rather face public opinion on this subject by com- 
pelling them.to do less violence to our own feel- 
ings and the people’s feelings,—when we compel 
those who are unwilling to send their children to 
school,—than by leaving the schools as inefficient 
as they are. 

\ 
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All the children of the State who go to school 
do not make more than fifty per cent. 
not fear to impose such a condition on the people 
of the Eastern part of the State. In conversing 
with all classes on this subject I find them in 
favor of laws to compel them to send to school. 
They talk of this matter in an intellegent way. 
We have nothing to fear in this respect. I 
know we run counter to the opinions of a great 
many in regard to legislating on this subject, ac- 
cording to the American idea of liberty, but it is 
a question with me whether individual liberty 
has a right to such preponderating power in the 
government as to over-ride the public good. The 
State has a right to legislate on all subjects for 
the good of the State, which the people do not 
voluntarily do and observe. Had the people ac- 
cepted it voluntarily throughout the State, there 
would have been no need of our forcing the sys- 
tem. This will apply to churches. If the people 
neglect churches, the State would have a right to 
enforce their support. The State for her own pro- 
tection has this right, to enforce that which will 
best protect her interests. The interest of our in- 
stitutions demands that the people be enlightened. 
If they do not voluntarily, the State has a right 
to enforce such intellegence on them. If the 
State has a right to exist, she has a right to pro- 
tect herself, by making use of the means neces- 
sary to protect and build her up. Education and 
intelligence are necessary for this purpose. We 
all agree that they are necessary, and this being 
the case, the State has a right to so enlighten the 

ople as to prevent injury to herself. The State 
nas a right to Christainize and enlighten the 
people, and she has a right to enforce such obser- 
vance of those things as will secure her highest 
interests. The public good demands intelligence 
and the State must enforce such means as will 
secure it. 

Prof. Epw. Brooks: The last gentleman is 
the only one radically consistent in that side. 
He shows where this doctrine ends; that if the 
State has a right to force the people to send their 
children to school, she has a right to enforce their 
attendance at church, to build churches, ete. 

A recess of five minutes was then taken after 
which Rev. E. W. WHELAN, a blind man of 


Philadelphia, addressed the Association in behalf 


of the blind. He spoke of the great and growing 
need of books adapted to their use, after leaving 


the institutions, owing to the great expense of 


getting them up. Not one-fourth of all the 
reading blind persons possess a copy of the Bible 
and comparatively few are able to purchase it. 
He exhibited some specimens of paper printed 
entirely by the blind, and a magazine for the 
blind, which ‘he has been laboring for some time 
to establish, and for which he was soliciting 
funds. He had already been favorably received 
by the Teachers’ Associations of different counties 
and had received some handsome contributions, 
and appeared before the members of the Associa- 
tion to ask aid in the prosecution of his work. 

Prof. A. N. Raub, moved that an appropriation 
of fifty dollars from the funds in the Treasury be 
made, and that, in addition, a collection be taken 
up this evening for this purpose. 

Mr. McAllister, moved to amend by com- 
mending to public favor the enterprise of the 
reverend gentleman. Agreed to. 

Committee to take up collection; Messrs. 
Thomas, McAllister, Orvis, Mohler and Parker. 
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Discussion resumed. On motion, the speakers 
were limited to eight minutes. 

Mr. W. H. PARKER: There are 750,000 child- 
ren in the schools of Pennsylvania. 1 suppose 
that means those enrolled. Those in private 
schools cannot amount to over 40,000, making 
less than 800,000 children in the schools, or a 
little more than half of these of an age for receiv- 
ing education. We are told that the people will 
not submit to compulsory attendance, and yet 
the people have adopted a system of education. 
I hope that there will be more incitements to do 
right, not by punishing or imprisoning parents, 
but by some judicious means that will agree with 
the spirit of our institutions, and be consistent 
with our plans of making laws for the protec- 
tion of life liberty and property. 

Mr. F. A. ALLEN, The subject of compulsory 
attendance was first agitated in my native State, 
Massachusetts ; the reason was on account of so 
many small children being employed in the manu- 
facturing establishments. This was an induce- 
ment to parents to keep them from school. The 
Legislature passed a law compelling parents to 
send to school a certain number of years. The 
mere passage of the law was sufficient to cure the 
evil. There is a radical cure for truancy und non- 
attendance. It consists in providing better houses 
and better teachers. We must meet this question 
before talking about compelling people to send to 
school. Two weeks ago I visited a place in New 
York where 18 years ago I taught in a little old 
school room with 104 pupils on the roll. There 
is now a school building which cost $6,000. During 
the past three years, through the labors of one 
man, the attendance which had never exceeded 
540 in the place, had run up to 1200. That’s 
what I call compulsory attendance. 

Dr. BurRROWEsS: The matter of truancy does 
not enter into the question. A truant is one ab- 
sent from school, having been placed there by the 
parent. The question is concerning those absent 
with the consent of the parent. 

Mr. H. W. Super: There is a view of this 
question not fully developed, and that is the ten- 
dency of American society to assimilate itself to 
the condition of things in Europe. That tendency 
must force us to consider this question sooner or 
later. Our country is rapidly increasing in popu- 
lation, doubling itself every twenty years. As 
the population increases it will be more difficult 
to obtain a livelihood on account of the scarcity of 
labor and higher price of provisions, so that they 
must entrench on the time now given to the edu- 
cation of children. This is already the case in 
some cities and will develope itself to a greater 
extent as the population becomes greater. Sup- 
pose this matter goes on until we find in the 
cities an immense population uneducated ; what 
must be the condition of things? The great 
danger will be from the mighty power of an un- 
educated mob. The great danger which besets 
this nation is that of anarchy, the rock on which 
all republics have split. There must be more and 
more of this danger visible as we see large por- 
tions of the cities and towns growing up without 
anything to guide them but the blind impulses of 
their passions. 

What will be the consequence when the ma- 


jority of the people, under the government, not 


of reason or law, but simply of self-will expressed 
at the ballot box without reference whatever to 
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right or wrong? This will be the condition of 
things if the great majority are uneducated. 
Even where people are educated there is danger 
in governing, because the human heart is deprav- 
ed and even, with the light of education, man is 
disposed to do evil, but if you allow evil to go 
unrestrained, what will be the future of our coun- 
try ? Now then, how get at the universal educa- 
tion of the people. Can we, by compulsory at- 
tendance, to a great extent meet the case ? The 
experience of other nations throws light on this 
point, and that is, that you cannot get all the 
children into the schools, unless their parents be 
made to send them there , because their self-in- 
terest will prompt them to use the labor of their 
children as soon as they can. 

Mr. SYPHER : The remarks of the last speaker 
are so diametrically opposed to our experience in 
great cities, and the evident course of events, 
that I would not be warranted in letting them 
pass without correction. The history of the last 
ten years has been that of a constant raising up 
of the foundations of society. The condition of 
the common people is becoming better every day. 
The poor woman who was compelled to stich, 
stich, stich, from four in the morning till twelve 
at night on a single garment, by means of the 
sewing machine, runs it in less minutes than 
formerly it required hours. The time of working 
is reduced to eight hours a day throughout the 
country. Instead of working the children to aid 
the parents, the increased wages and superior 
facilities for laboring and manufacturing. pro- 
duce the same amount of labor in four hours, 
and there is more time for their education than 
ever before. The whole tide of events is precise- 
ly contrary to what the gentlemen has remarked. 
So with his whole argument. The major prom- 
ises being wrong the whole deductions are wrong. 
The history of daily events proves that one of the 
easiest things is to make money, and that it is 
becoming easier every year. We have no fear 
from anarchy or want of time, and if this ques- 
tion comes up, it comes from a different stand- 
point. In place of pulling down we are raising 
up the foundations of society, therefore we are 
to be hopeful rather than desponding. 

Hon. J. P. WicKERSHAM: This is a question 
of peculiar importance at this time. School ofti- 
cers are looking for some action of the Legisla- 
ture, compelling parents to send their children to 
school. There are those who are looking forward 
to the inauguration into our school law of a fea- 
ture of this kind. No one doubts that children 
have a right to be educated. Every child born 
into the world brings the right to an education. 
God has so made them. They can be educated 
and therefore ought to be. If every child has 
the right, it involves the duty upon somebody 
to educate it. Whose duty is it? There are 
three agencies to whom the duty has been 
thought to belong: Ist. The Church. It is so 
held by certain Church organizations, but, in this 
country it is out of the question, as circumstances 
render it impossible that the Church can educate 
all the children in the State. It mizht be, were 
Church and State united, but that is not the case 
in this country. And now how is it with the 
State? Strange as it may seem here, it is not 
the State’s duty to educate in this country. We 
have no State schools in America, properly speak- 
ing. In Europe they have State schools. The 
government claims a divine right which is exer- 
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cised for educating the people. They build school 
houses and furnish them without the people’s 
consent. The power comes down from the king. 
But our system is not a State system. Our writers 
on common law hold that it is the duty of some 
other power to educate the people. There is an- 
other authority acknowledged in this country. 
The State has something to do ; it regulates the 
exercise of a power that comes from another 
source. If that is true, then it seems to me to 
take away the main ground of the compulsory 
attendance argument, which is that the State 
pays money for education and ought to compel 
children to attend. The State did not pay any- 
thing for schools; it is simply the agent and 
servant of the people. It is the people’s money 
that is used. If I do not find the duty to educate 
in the Church or the State, where then? In the 
bosom of the parent. Ggd gave children to 
parents, and the relation of parent and child in- 
volves the duty to educate. The parent should 
perform the work of education. The State sim- 
ply regulates what the parent has to do. I hope 
the American people will never imitate European 
systems. We want to establish a Democracy—to 
overthrow the divine right of kings and establish 
the divine right of the people to rule themselves. 
(Applause). The power to educate comes up from 
the bosom of the people, and it is a mere matter 
of convenience that the State acts as a financial 
agent and servant of the people to do the work. 
We have no State schools in this country, and to 
the parent belongs the right to educate. I deny 
that it implies that the State should compel child- 
ren to attend school. It may make regulations. 
It cannot compel. 

And so, if my propositions are correct, this doc- 
trine of compulsory attendance would be antago- 
nistic to our principles of government. I never 
want to see the anomaly of compulsory attend- 
ance introduced in this State. Ihave special ob- 
jections to it. Iam a parent. I should not like to 
have an officer come into my house and say that I 
should send my child to any particular school. 
God made me his parent, and I want to exercise 
the right to educate him. What I want, as an 
individual, I want for every individual in Penn- 
sylvania—for the parents of these 750,000 child- 
ren. I want to make the public schools so good, 
that they will send them there in preference to 
private schools, to hold out all the temptations of 
good schools, houses, grounds. and teachers, as 
rewards for sending to the public schools,-but no 
police officer to take away the child and say what 
school he shall attend. This question lies at the 
very foundation of our government, and it seems 
very clear that this doctrine is a European ano- 
maly opposed to our democratic and republican 
idea of government, and therefore, officially and 
privately, I am opposed to it. 

Adjourned. 


Thursday Afternoon. 

Association convened at half-past two o’clock. 
The first business of the afternoon was the read- 
ing by Prof. A. N. Raub, of some full and inter- 
esting extracts from a report upon the education 
of the Indians in New York. These extracts 
were read at the request of a lady present who 
had recently been a teacher among them. 

The Committee upon selection of place for hold- 
ing the next annual meeting of the Association, 
through its chairman, Prof. A. N. Raub, reported 
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in favor of Allentown, stating the reasons that 
had influenced the committee in their decision. 
Report adopted. 

rof. EDWARD Brooks offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That in view of the great commercial advan- 
tages resulting from a universal currency, we the mem- 
bers of this Association, respectfully petition Congress to 
—- the value of our dollar, making it equal to five 

ncs. 

The Professor, in advocating the resolution re- 
marked that a commission of scientific men from 
various parts of Europe, was then sitting in Paris, 
which had reported in favor of adopting the five 
franc piece as the unit of value among nations in 
their business transactions, and that our dollar 
could be made to square with this universal unit 
by slightly reducing the quantity of metal in our 
coins. 

The resolution, after some discussion, was put 
upon its passage and lost by asmall vote, though 
we hope to hear more of this matter. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher, Chairman, read the re- 
port of the Auditing Committee, showing a bal- 
ance of $472 in the treasury. Report accepted. 

On motion, thesum of $10.00 each was ordered 
to be paid to the Secretaries and Treasurer, for 
services rendered during the sessions of the week. 

The Association then went into an election for 
officers to serve for the ensuing year, with the 
following result : 

President—Prof. EDWARD Brooks. 

Vice Presidents—Messrs. 8. B. Heiges, of York; M. B. 
Gaut, of Westmoreland; and Miss E. A. Bishop, of 
Dauphin, and Miss J. Boggs, of Allegheny. 

Rec. Secretary—Prof. C. H. Harding. 

Assistant See—A. D. Eisenhower. 

Cor. Secretary—J. P. McCaskey. 

Treasurer—Amos Rowe. 

Executive Committee—Messrs. H.8. Jones,of Erie, A. 
Burt, of Pittsburg, 8. 8. Jack, of Westmoreland, Jacob 
Ulp, of Clinton, and W. H. Parker, of Philadelphia. 

Messrs. A. O. Newpher, W. Woodruff, and J. H. Shu- 
maker, were appointed a Committee to provide music for 
the next meeting of the Association. 

Prof. WICKERSHAM made some remarks in 
reference to the contemplated revision of the 
school law, and presented an invitation for any 
suggestions in regard to it,—it being within the 

rovince of the committee appointed by the Legis- 

ature to add to the law as well as to revise it 
as itis. If any one wasdesirous to introduce any 
new feature the opportunity was presented of 
placing it in his hands so that it would reach the 
committee in time for their consideration. 

Mr. WoopRvrFf, in accordance with the invi- 
tation, offered a resolution to the effect that it is 
the sense of this Association that an enumeration 
of all the children of the Commonwealth, between 
the ages of six and twenty-one, be made once a 
year by a competent officer in the district, and 
that we suggest to the State Superintendent to 
urge the matter on the next Legislature. There 
is now no provision made by the laws of the State 
or the usages of districts, of the State Depart- 
ment for ascertaining the number of children over 
six and less than twenty-one in the State. The 
number of children that attend schools can be 
ascertained, but we do not know how many never 

o near the public schools. There are numbers 
in our county who attend private schools, whose 
names are never found on the rolls of the public 
schools. It would be well to make that enumera- 
tion and thus have a basis upon which to make the 
appropriation. It is an important consideration 
hitherto overlooked, and one which receives at- 
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tention in the Eastern States. We ought to 
make an enumeration in the State and see how 
many children do not go to school. 

Mr. Newpher suggested an amendment, that 
this enumeration made triennially. The 
amendment was accepted and the resolution 
agreed to. 

The President then made a few pertinent re- 
marks to the teachers in regard to the importance 
of taking the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Adjourned. 


Thursday Evening. 


Music by the Bellefonte Cornet Band. 
Collection taken in aid of the blind, which 
amounted to $40.05. 
Prof. RAuB, Chairman, read the following 
REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association : 

The Executive Committee having now completed its 
work, begs leave to offer the following report : 

Immediately after the election of this committee, one 
year ago, a meeting of its members was called at Gettys- 
burg while the Association was yet in session, at which 
time it was agreed, that each member of the committee 
should in six months from that time select one subject 
for discussion, and present the name of one person to 
offer a report to be read at this meeting. Accordingly, at 
the proper time, all the members of the committee, with 
one exception, forwarded to the chairman their selection 
ef subjects and the names of those whose services they 
had secured to report at the present meeting. Some of 
these subjects, though of great importance, were settle- 
a month or two later by the Supplement to the School 
Law passed by the Legislature, and hence were not em- 
braced as a part of the programme. A selection was 
made from the remainder which has been presented to 
the Association in the programme. 

Like the preceding committee the first object of the 
present one, was to secure the representation of as many 
educational agencies of the State as possible. In this the 
members of the committee think they have met with suc- 
cess. Secondly, The committee has endeavored to pre- 
sent questions for discussion which are of practical im- 
portance to the members of the whole profession. In 
this the members of the Association must jadge whether 
the best has been done or not. 

Contrary to expectation, and contrary to the experi- 
ence of some of our predecessors, we did not experience 
much difficulty in securing lecturers and persons to pre- 
pare reports for the Association. We take this to be a 
healthy sign of growing interest in the Association and 
its objects. We would, however, recommend the chair- 
man of the next committee to commence work at an early 
day or disappointment may be the consequence. 

The chairman of the committee not being able to secure 
any outside assistance, was forced also to make the neces- 
sary railroad arrangements. He therefore, set himself to 
the task and succeeded in making satisfactory arrange- 
ments with all of the principal and a number of the less 
important railways of the State over which it was thought 
some members might pass. One railway only, the At- 
lantic and Great Westerm, declined making any arrange- 
ments to return members free. 

The expenses of the committee for the year are as fol- 
lows: 

Stationery and Postage, 

Stationery for Secretary, 

Printing of Programmes,.......+se00+ 

Printing of Ticketa,....- secsecscccses 7.00 

Other printing expenses and expressage 2.80 

Assistance to Bellefonte Brass Band,... 15.00 

$38.00 

The thanks of the Committee are due, and are hereby 
cordially extended to the committees of arrangements 
ana reception appointed by the County Instititute of Cen- 
tre County last winter, whereby the Excutive Committee 
was relieved of much labor at Bellefonte. 

The members of the Committee also desire to express 
their thanks to the citizens of Bellefonte for their un- 
bounded kindness and hospitality to the members of the 
Association, and to the members of the Bellefonte Brass 
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Band for their generosity in furnishing this Association 
with music free of charge.* 

Thanking the members of the Association for the in- 
terest they have manifested in the exercises as offered by 
the committee, and hoping that our future meetings may 
be as pleasant and as profitable as this, and be character- 
ized by the same spirit of brotherly kindness and Christian 
charity, the Committee respectfully submits its report. 

A. N. Rau, Chairman, 
J. C. GILCHRIST, 
C. W. Deans. 





*It is due to the members of the Band to say that the 
above sum of $15.00 was paid to defray the expenses of a 
gentieman from Lock Haven, whose services were en- 
gaged by the Band. 

On motion of Prof. Allen, Gen. Fraser was in- 


vited to address the meeting, and responded in. 


address of an hour’s length which was full of in- 
struction and interest, and which was listened to 
with the greatest attention. 
Mr. J. C. Grucurist, Chairman, presented the 
following report of the Committze on 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That, as a body of educators, we rejoice in the 
gratifying condition of this annual meeting—its large at- 
tendance,its harmonious and entertaining proceedings,and 
the auspicious promise it gives of the educational future 
in our State; and that we are moved in gratitude to the 
Father of all mercies to remtier unto Him our thankgivings 
for His benefits bestowed on us as a people, the contin- 
uance of peace, an abundant harvest, the enlargement of 
the spirit of Christian enterprise, and especially for His 
blessing on our feeble efforts in the cause of education. 

Resolved, That we hail with delight the increasing in- 
terest in Sabbath School enterprise in this State aud that 
we regard it as a high privilege and important duty for 
teachers to labor in this good cause, believing that Sabbath 
School instruction is an indispensable complement of our 
educational system. 

Resolved, That in the system of schools for Soldiers’ 
Orphans we find a source of much gratification; and that 
we unite in awarding an expression of praise to the late 
Superintendent of this system, Dr. THomas H. Bur- 
ROWES, for the fidelity and skill that so successfully in- 
ttiated and developed it, and that in the present incum- 
bent, Col. McFarLAND, we recognize a faithful officer 
whose abilities and devotion will fully support and 
further enlarge so just and so benevolent an enterprise. 

Resolved, That we express our fullest confidence in our 
State Superintendent, Hon. J. P. WickERsHAM, and that 
we pledge to him our earnest co-operation in all the 
features of his administration. 

Resolved, That we earnestly insist that our next Legisla- 
ture make a school appropriation of not less than six 
hundred thousand dollars for the ensuing year, and that 
the minimum length of the annual school term be in- 
creased to six months. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the establishment of an Edu- 
cational Department at the city of Washington, and that 
in its chief, Hon. Henry BARNARD, we recognize one of 
the ablest educators in America. 

Resolved, That we recognize the Pennsylvania School 
Journal as the organ of this Association, and that it is 
hereby most heartily commended to the patronage of all 
teachers in the State as not only the organ of the Associa- 
tion and of the School Department, but as an able expo- 
nent of current educational issues. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are cor- 
dially tendered to the officers of the Association, Prof. 
Wrers, President, and Profs. Burt and Brooks, Vice 
Presidents, for the efficient and agreeable manner with 
which they have presided over our sessions; to Col. McFar- 
LAND and Prof. Harptne, for the faithful discharge of 
their laborious duties as Secretaries, and to Prof. Row 
as Treasurer. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are hereby 
tendered to the following Railroads for their liberality in 
the free return of members of the Association : The Penn- 
sylvania Central and its branches, Philadelphia and Erie, 
Northern Central, Cumberland Valley, East Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh Valley, West Chester, and Philadelphia, Lacka- 
wanna and Western, Allegheny Valley, Pittsburg and 
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Connellsville, Lackawanna and Bloomsburg, Philadelphia 
and Reading. and Pittsburg and Erie. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are hereby 
tendered to Messrs Kinsloe and Bro., for the publishing 
of adaily record of our proceedings in the Bellefonte 
Advertiser. 

Resolved, That the most cordial thanks of the Associa- 
tion are tendered tothe citizens of Bellefonte, for the 
generous hospitality extended to the members of the As- 
sociation, to the Bellefonte Cornet Band for the enter- 
tainment afforded by their excellent music, and to the 
Commissioners of Centre county for the use of the Court 
Room during our sessions. To the citizens of Bellefonte, 
the Association desires to express its deepest regard for 
their welfare, hoping that their beautiful town may con- 
tinue in prosperity and that in their midst may flourish 
all the conditions of social, educational and Christian 
progress. 

Resolved, That, returning from this Association to our 
respective fields of labor, enlivened in behalf of our cause, 
and finding new inspiration in our contact with each 
other, we make a mutual pledge to work with increased 
devotion, reverently seeking the Divine blessing upon our 
feeble endeavors. 

Song by Mr. Shumaker, ‘‘ The Beautiful Hills.” 

Song by Mr. Blanchard, ‘‘ The Fine Old Irish 
Gentleman.”’ 

Dr. BURROWEs proposed that it would add very 
much to the pleasure of the Association to know 
what impression it has made upon the people of 
Bellefonte. We would like a word of encourage- 
ment if such a word could be afforded us, and 
the most encouraging word would be to say that 
we have at least intended to do them good. If 
asked to point out the distinction between Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania, it is just in this, 
that the educated men of Massachusetts and of 
all New England, the lawyers, clergymen, mer- 
chants, the men of intelligence, give their influ- 
ence to the Common School cause, and embark in 
all its enterprises and aid its triends. We want 
the physicians, lawyers, clergymen, and all edu- 
cated men to come up to this work, and we want 
it to begin here. He would therefore ask the men 
of enterprise to let us have a word of cheer and en- 
couragement, promising that hereafter it should 
receive greater attention at their hands if possi- 
ble. If this pledge be held out to us, this Asso- 
ciation will not have come here in vain, and 
would be sent on its way to the several homes of 
its members with increased pleasure. He would 
ask Mr. McAllister to break the ice. 

Mr. MCALLISTER : It gives me pleasure to sa 
a word upon this subject, unexpected as the call 
happens to be. I have heard but one sentiment 
expressed in reference to this convention, and 
that is a universal sentiment pervading this com- 
munity, of the unexpected pleasure they have 
found in this convention of leading minds earnest- 
ly engaged in the cause of education. I must 
confess myself that I have been very agreeably 
disappointed, although my expectations were not 
low; for I had the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with many of the gentlemen here. We have all 
known the gentleman who has just taken his seat; 
we have all known Dr. Burrowes as the leader in 
the cause of common school education, but with 
many of us it is the first time we have become 
personally acquainted. 

We return to you all our thanks for having 
given us this pleasure, and we hope that it 
will not be the last time we shall meet. I was 
myself so ignorant of the constitution of this As- 
sociation, that I was under_the impression that 
none could be members but those personally en- 
gaged in school instruction as teachers ; that it 
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did not embrace any others than those engaged 
as a profession in imparting instruction. It was 
then a noble institution, but I was happy to learn 
from the President in his remarks on the subject, 
that any one who felt an interest in this great 
object might make himself a member, and I em- 
brace the first opportunity of becoming a mem- 
ber, and I know the members of my profession 
have intimated a willingness to participate in 
these meetings in future whenever opportunity 
and convenience allows. I hope, therefore, we 
shall meet the teachers and gentlemen connected 
with this Association, and co-operate in the great 
work of extending knowledge throughout this land. 
We hope to help along—to give our aid in any 
way in our power to promote the cause of educa- 
tion,—education in our common schools, our 
academies and colleges. They are a unit ; they 
are all necessary to attain the great objects at 
which we aim. ‘They donot come in conflict with 
each other. The whole machinery can go on in 
unity and should be so conducted. I despise the 
man who can see no good from any other source 
than the little shell that surrounds him. If we 
would promote the general good, we must en- 
courage the cause of education; our common 
school which bestows its blessings on all the com- 
munity, as well as our academies and seminaries, 
which sustain our colleges ; they all move on in 
harmony and all have for their object the general 
good, and are all necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the greatest good to the greatest number. 


Prof. WyrErs: As the still presiding ofticier of 


this Association I beg leave to thank you for the 
words spoken, and to say that we feel much 


encouraged in our views of the importance of 


the calling in which we areengaged. It is indeed 
to us a cheering sign of the times, that coming 
here as we did, mainly as strangers, we tind so 
cordial a reception, and have met with so much 
generous kindness. We have enjoyed the hospi- 
talities of your homes and familiar intercourse at 
your firesides. It cannot be, sir, but we return to 
our homes and duties far more ready, as well as 
better prepared for the discharge of the mighty 
trusts placed in our hands. In return, I can as- 
sure you, and the good people of the town that 
there is but one sentiment among the teachers— 
but one idea, expressed in various ways, all tend- 
ing to the same end—namely, that this meeting 
has been one of the most pleasant, and, I think, 
one of the most profitable that this Association 
has ever held, at least since I have had the honor 
of being connected with it. When I stepped from 
he cars, I found two gentlemen who intormed me 
that they were there for the purpose of looking 
after the members of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and who seemed a good deal displeased to 
learn that Lhad, with the prudence of a man over 
fifty years of age, secured a room beforehand. 
So then you will be pleased to receive from us 
this expression of our heartfelt appreciation of all 
that you have done to make our stay with you 
agreeable. It shall be our aim—and I hesitate 


not to make the promise—to show our sense of 


gratification in our reception by the people of this 
town, by greater devotion to our work. 
And now I will say to you, members of this 


Association, that I entered upon the discharge of 


the duties of this position, asI told you at the be- 
inning, with distrust of my abilities and my 
oubts as to the wisdom of your choice. I have 
been assisted by your cordial cooperation. I am 
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an impulsive man in spite of years, and have no 
doubt made many blunders, but have been sus- 
tained constantiy by your cheerful cooperation. 
We have hada glorious meeting. I think we have 
done more work than at any previous meeting ; 
there has been more honest devotion to labor than 
I think I ever witnessed in any of our Associa- 
tions. I think we have done more in satisfying 
our own minds and hearts, that the money we 
spent was well laid out, than ever before. I say 
then, my friends, this has been a success. The 
Lord be thanked for his goodness, in giving us the 
blessed opportunity! I return to you all, my 
thanks for the honor you have bestowed upon me 
by selecting me to this position, and in placing 
back the authority invested in me and obeyed 
with such cheerful compliance to you, I say I 
shall forever regard it as a proud period in my 
history to have been the President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association. I return 
now to the ranks, stripped of my honors, and 
shall take up the musket in goodearnest. I shall 
continue to work in my own part of the field, 
always ready and willing and determined to add 
any effort in my power,—no matter when made, 
or where made,—to the extent of my own feeble 
ability, to uphold the cause of education with all 
my might and with all my heart. And now, sir, 
Professor Brooks, my successor, allow me, in in- 
troducing you to this vast assembly, to say that 
I hope you may find the discharge of duty as 
pleasant as I have found it, knowing that it 
will be discharged with greater ability. I leave 
all its crosses to you, and its fresh honors I place 
upon your head. And with a gesture, as if plac- 
ing the chaplet upon the head of his successor, 
our genial president, amid the best of good humor, 
retired from the chair. 

Prof. Brooks, in responding, said: I think I 
speak more than words of mere formality when I 
say I thank you for the honor conferred on me 
to-day by electing me President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association. I thank you 
for it, and thank you, sir, for the complimentary 
manner in which you have introduced me to this 
audience. A teacher’s reward is to feel first his 
own consciousness of having done something or 
at least endeavored to do something for the up- 
building of the cause of education. This second 
reward is emphatically mine to-day and to-night. 
About sixteen years ago I commenced my duties 
as a teacher in the State of Pennsylvania, having 
taught six months before in the State of New 
York. Since that time, with the interruption of 
only one year, I have endeavored to discharge 
my duty as a teacher in this great State of ours. 
I commenced then as a boy, unknown except to 
a small circle of friends, and now I meet warth- 
hearted friendsin every part ofthe Commonwealth, 
and to-day you have seen fit to elect me as your 
President. I thank you forit ; and for the cordi- 
ally unanimous manner in which this compliment 
was conferred. I pledge you, to the best of my 
abilities, to discharge the duties of this position. 
I trust, ladies and gentlemen, that our next 
meeting may be as profitable as this has been, 
and I pledge you to help to upbuild the noble 
cause of education in this great State until the 
Keystone of the political arch becomes the Key- 
stone of the educational arch. 

After the singing of the doxology and the 
benediction, pronounced by Rev. Mr. Pardoe, 
the Association adjourned sine die. 
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Inaugural Address and Reports vead before Association, 


Inaugural Address. 





PROF. WM F. WYERS. 





Tadies and Gentlemen of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association: 


The leading principle in the military system of the old 
Romans was, always to commence the battle with the 
skirmishing of the light troops—the velites—before hurl- 
ing the heavy bodies of the legionary soldiers upon the 
enemy. In consequence of the adoption of similar tac- 
tics by our Association and its present able Executive 
Committee, it becomes my duty to address you at the 
opening of our present session. I enter upon it with 
feelings of pride in the honorable position which your 
partiality has assigned me as President of this intelligent 
body of men and women, mingled, indeed, with doubts 
and misgivings in reference to the wisdom of your choice. 

Another year has rolled by since the Gettysburg meet- 
ing,—its joys and sorrows, its labors and toils, its suc- 
cesses and failures, its hopes and disappointments, are 
numbered with the past, and engraved by the recording 
angel. God has guided and protected us—to Him be the 
honor and the glory! 

The time, place, and circumstances of our present as- 
semblage call aloud for congratulation. The month of 
August has brought our annual holiday, when having 
shaken the dust of the school room from off our feet, and 
brushed the cobwebs out of our brains, and ** given care 
to the winds,”’ we have gathered from hill-top and valley, 
from river and plain, from city and town, and retired 
hamlet, to take old friends by the hand and make new 
ones ; to cultivate the social, as well as the intellectual 
tendencies of our natures; to hear and be heard ; to ex- 
change thought and sentiment, renew our energies, and 
return to our homes and duties gladdened in heart, 
strengthened in purpose, and thus better prepared for 
the campaign, which will open to most of us in another 
short month. The place of our meeting calls for con- 
gratulation—this cosy town nestling among the hills in 
quiet beauty— Bellefonte, beautiful fountain—ah ! may it 
prove to all of us a fountain of joy and gladness, of en- 
couragement and renewed zeal, pure and bright as its 
own limpid springs bubbling up from under the limestone 
cliffs. 

The cirewmstences that surround us, how full of prom- 
ise! this large gathering of the teachers of the State, 
employed in the different parts of the educational field of 
the Keystone of the Federal Arch; together with this 
numerous assemblage of the youth, beauty and intellect 
of the town, that has so warmly welcomed us to its 
homes and firesides, how encouraging and soul-stirring ! 
Verily, *‘ our lines are fallen in pleasant places.”? We 
have come for a purpose, a high and noble purpose ; may 
we feel, when we depart, that that purpose has been ac- 
complished ; and as I look upon this assembly, I fancy 
that Ican see in these upturned faces the conscious ex- 
pectation, that, 


** What of power they lack, new 
Power they will receive ; 
And that a spark from each surrounding face, 
Will lighten up their own.” 


Of the utility and practical importance of Teachers’ 
Associations, few men at the present day entertain any 
doubt ; at least they whom I have the honor of address- 
ing need no argumentation. Teachers’ Associations,— 
whether District, County, State, or National.—are at once 
the outgrowth and the embodiment of the sentiment, 
that our occupation as Teachers has just claims to the 
rank of a distinct and independent profession. We meet 
here to day, and have met from year to year, ostensibly 
in obedience to the call of the Executive Committee, but 
really in obedience to a call from our own bosoms, a fun- 
damental law of our common human nature, which im- 
pels men of similar pursuits, to unite their sympathies 
and energies in the prosecution of their common work. 


Our own State came early and with commendable zeal 
to this work of connecting, by some strong bond of union; 
those throughout its borders, who, in the silent and un- 
obtrusive labors of the more or less humble school house, 
are shaping the destinies ot the rising generation. The 
work in the Providence of God has been partially success- 
ful through the faithful and self-denying labors of the 
few, who clearly perceived that the establishment of 
Teachers’ Associations was destined to work an era in 
the history of public instruction in the State, nay, I may 
say, in her civil and religious history ; because they felt 
that no greater event could possibly transpire in the 
history of any State, than when the instructors of her 
youth should unite in an earnest and determined effort, 
to appreciate rightly and to discharge worthily the high 
functions of their office. And this, if I understand the 
object of our meeting, is the purpose for which we are 
now and here assembled. The question, therefore, natur- 
ally presents itself, What are the relations which we as 
teachers sustain to society? and what are the claims 
which society has upon us and which we have upon 
society ? 

The great concerns of humanity, the preservation of 
life and health, the protection of individual rights and the 
still higher interests of the soul, have, from the earliest 
dawn of civilization. been entrusted to those who had 
made these things the subjects of their exclusive study 
and attention. The writings of the father of medicine 
have come down tous inthe garb of the later Ionic 
dialect ; and the blind old prince of poets has thought 
the wrongs of an injured priest worthy of a place in the 
opening of his immortal Iliad. The names of Draco, 
Solon and Lycurgus, are foundation stones in the great 
structure of Grecian art, genius and eloquence. The 
records of the Sacred Scriptures carry us to still earlier 
periods, before Homer sang of Troy or Hippocrates set 
forth the nature and cure of diseases; and the names of 
Moses, the Hebrew law-giver, andof Aaron, the Hebrew 
priest, are associated with the awful scenes of Horeb and 
Sinai. Thus the three learned professions seem to have 
sprung into being in the infancy of our race; while the 
progress of society and the-consequent development of 
civil and natural laws, have extended the boundaries of 
professional study, until each contains within itself de- 
partments almost as distinctly marked as were originally 
the professions themselves. 

‘‘The ambitious attempts of Grecian philosophy to 
account for the origin of all things,’’—and which resulted 
in the establishment of the Platonic, Peripatatic, Ionian, 
and New Academic schools of philosophy—‘‘are no 
longer considered as indications of true wisdom. Know- 
ledge is becoming more microscopic in its character. 
While the field of observation has been narrowed, it has 
been more carefully explored, and the value of knowledge 
has come to be estimated in the inverse ratio of the num- 
ber of subjects to which it extends.” And it is the opera- 
tion of this principle, which political economists call 
division of labor, that has long since given rise to the 
occupation in which we are engaged. 

It is interesting to observe how closely in Christian 
countries the work of the teacher has been allied to that 
of the preacher. Teaching, in fact, has been one branch 
of the clerical profession ; and in many instances no little 
difficulty has been experienced in separating what had 
come to be considered a natural and almost necessary 
connection between them,—thanks to the laborious, self- 
denying, self-assumed duty of the ministers of the living 
God, to instruct the lambs of the flock for earth as well 
as for heaven. The difficulty of separating this connec- 
tion was especially met and still exists, in a large measure, 
in our colleges and professional schools; while the sub- 
ordinate stations in our common and high sehools, as 
they are termed, have been filled by those, who found 
them convenient stages in a course of professional study, 
or by those who discovered what nature might have 
taught them, that they were not designed for the bar or 
the pulpit. For, and I speak but to the common exper- 
1ence of the thoughful, no calling in this country, except 
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perhaps within the last ten years, has been followed more 
as a means and less as an end, than that of teaching. 
In no class in the community is there found, even now, 
a greater number of hirelings, men who prize their work 
not as the means of influencing and controlling mind and 
character, but simply as the means to the supply of the 
sensual wants. 

The reputation of being a profound jurist, or a success- 
fal advocate, an elegant preacher or an able divine, a 
skilfui surgeon or experienced therapeutist, is in itself 
sufficient to enlist the energies of the ablest mind. The 
position in society accorded to pre-eminent professional 
worth, far out-weighs in every noble mind the paltry con- 
sideration of mere pecuniary results. But, unfortunately, 
in the present condition of things, motives of this charac- 
ter cannot have a controlling influence upon the teacher’s 
mind. It was surely not the hope of pecuniary profit, 
that gave to the world Blackstone’s Commentaries, or 
Butler’s Analogy, or Edwards’ Treatise onthe Will. But 
it was entire devotion toa great and arduous work, the 
love of professional labor, and the sure and just reward 
consequent upon that labor; not in the worthless coin of 
dollars and cents, but in the elevation, improvement, and 
grateful remembrance of their species. 

The occupation of the teacher, on the contrary, impor- 
tant as it is considered by all, has thus far been regarded, 
nay I will say is regarded, as furnishing little scope for 
the higher faculties of the mind—as tending rather to cir- 
cumscribe and limit, than to strengthen and expand its 

wers. This opinion, unjust and narrow-minded as it 

8, has, perhaps, been justified by the character of the 
majority of those who have bcen employed in the work. 
Nor is it strange that such should have been their char- 
acter, considering the estimate in which their work has 
been held by-their employers. For, whatever may now 
be the case in the more advanced portions of our coun- 
try, teaching has not generally been considered worthy 
the attention of noble and gifted minds, and as a conse- 
quence such have not been summoned to engage in it. 
Not many years since, when a man of preeminent talents 
was appointed to the mastership of a public school in 
Massachusetts, a shout of derision went up and a feeling 
of great pity was loudly expressed, that a man fit to shine 
in the councils of the nation should be employed in teach- 
ing school boys. Yet, it must not be denied that a con- 
stant ratio always has existed and always will exist between 
the estimation in which teaching is held, and the char- 
acter which the teachers maintain. Talent will always 
obey the mandate of public opinion, and if called for by 
this high authority, will as readily put forth its powers in 
the school room as at the bar or in the pulpit. But as I 
have already said, the impression prevails,—call it preju- 
dice, if you choose—that this field of action is too confined, 
that there is not enough in it to satisfy the higher aspira- 
tions of the soul. Let us pause a moment—and that is 
all that my limits permit—to inquire whether this be 
correct. ‘ 

The period of pupilage comprises the first fifteen or 
twenty years of human existence, a fourth ora fifth of 
the threescore years and ten allotted to our earthly so- 
journ. But, surely, the importance of this period is not 
to be estimated by its duration. It is almost superfluous 
to remark that it is far more decisive of human destiny, 
than the entire complement of life. This period has most 
expressively been termed the seed-time of life ; and if the 
declaration of inspiration be true, that * whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he alsoreap,’’ what scrupulous at- 
tention should be given to the preparation of the soil and 
the sowing of (the seed! This teeming period of life is 
committed tu the teacher’s care. He can and will, 
whether intending it or not, draw those deep and strong 
lines of mental and moral character, which neither time 
nor eternity can ever efface. Jurists and statesmen, di- 
vines and physicians, will strive in vain to reconstruct 
the fabric which the teacher hasreared. They may mod- 
ify and amplify, but they can never change the intrinsic 
character of the structure. Other foundation can no man 
lay than that which he lays. But tempting as the theme 
is, time warns me to leave it to your own meditation, 
and to ask your further indulgence and kind attention to 
a few practical remarks in connection with it. 

We have taken it for granted that Teachers’ Associa- 
tions are a most important and efficient auxiliary amid 
the manfold agencies in enlarging the usefulness and 
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elevating the character of the teacher’s profession. Yet 
it cannot and must not be denied, that they have not been 
as productive of good results as might have been reason- 
ably expected. There has been and siill isan apathy and 
lethargy in reference to the meetings of the Association— 
at least, in our own State—which to the superficial obser- 
ver seems strange and unaccountable. With a few ex- 
ceptions, and these mainly for local reasons, our meet- 
ings have been attended neither as largely as they ought 
to have been, nor by those men whose professional posi- 
tion, large experience and eminent abilities would have 
added so much interest and permanent value to them. 
And thus with our congratulations there are mingled the 
elements of discouragement, even now. For as we look 
around and see the well known countenances of the vete- 
rans in our ranks, whose presence is always the life of 
our gatherings, a never-failing source of encouragement 
and instruction, the noble male and female teachers of 
our good old Commonwealth,—we cannot but observe 
with sadness and regret the absence of many who ought 
to be here, and lament the fact that many of our coun- 
ties, and of our large cities, with their excellent{schools 
and accomplished teachers, are not at all or but feebly 
represented, and that our Colleges, Academies and Semi- 
naries,—the higher institutions of learning, as they are 
termed,—seem to set no particular value upon our annual 
meetings. There may, indeed, be weighty reasons in in- 
dividual cases. I merely state the fact. If the place se- 
lected for the meeting is near and convenient, indeed, or 
if, as at Gettysburg, it is of historic interest, we are 
respectable in numbers as well as in character; but if 
attendance involves inconvenience and expense, on ac- 
count of distance or retirement, we must fall back upon 
our character and dignity. 

There must be cause for this apparent indifference or 
neglect on the part of those, who if their sympathies and 
cooperation could be secured for our Association, would 
elevate its character, enlarge its tendencies, as well as its 
boundaries, and thus materially increase its usefulness. 
Being no member of the ‘* Mutual Admiration Society ”’ 
and sympathizing but little with the constitution and by- 
laws of that time-honored fraternity, [ beg leave to 
travel out of the beaten track and avail myselfof the un- 
limited freedom of a President’s Inaugural, to state these 
causes, as they present themselves to my mind, and if 
possible, remove them. These causes seem to me to have 
their origin in three things : 

1. Inability to attend. 

2. Indifference. 

3. Direct opposition. 

In regard to the first: Real or alleged inability to attend 
the Association meetings from pecuniary considerations, 
Ishall have something to say. I grant the justness of 
the plea. I know the insufficiency of teachers’ salaries, 
but I know too that there is much grumbling without a 
sufficiency of reason. 

Many teachers are well paid; some may possibly re- 
ceive more than they earn. Such mistakes are sometimes 
committed, but sins of that sort are neither **‘ numerous 
nor aggravated’’—and this holds true, even in the case of 
Professors in our Colleges and Seminaries. In most of 
our cities, indeed, teachers have reason to be satisfied 
with their lot. I have heard of salaries paid to some of 
them, so large, that if the amount were told, all the 
country school masters, in the words of Cowper, would 
**Crowd the roads impatient for the town.’’ In the vil- 
lages, however, and the country all around, the case is 
very different. 

Some are respectably paid; but there are some, nay 
many faithful servants standing at the posts of the doors 
of knowledge, who receive far less than they earn. They 
sow the seeds of wisdom for so small a stipend, that the 
sight of a pedlar’s wagon holds out strong inducements 
to desert. Yet, it must be confessed, true and lamenta- 
ble as is the fact of insufficient salaries,—a fact which 
drives many of its brightest ornaments out of the profes- 
sion,—it must be confessed, that in the cry on accout of 
meagre pay, the blame is not entirely on one side. Per- 
haps teachers, in their vanity, have sometimes over- 
estimated their qualifications and their merit, and it is 
very possible that the much-defamed community has paid 
them all that their service was really worth. It is also 
very possible that the same amount of talent, enterprise 
and labor, if employed in other branches of business, 
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might not have produced an adequate or desired result. I 
have as much vanity as a teacher ought to possess, and 
as much pride of profession ; but it does not conceal from 
my view the fact, that the want of intelligence and tact 
in the teacher’s profession has in many instances, as it 
will do in every species of employment, been followed by 
want of success. It has long since passed into the force 
of a proverb, that talent and skill will command success, 
but we find no promises of competence or wealth to the 
want of these. You know and have known teachers 
who received all they were worth, who had never expend- 
ed a fifty dollar note upon qualifying themselves for their 
work, and seemed to be walking illustrations of the poet, 
‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’’ I speak, 
of course, mainly of the days anterior to the establish- 
ment of the County Superintendency and Normal Schools. 
Their chief merit lay in their perfect orthodoxy ; for they 
believed with Solomon, that “‘ to spare the rod” was “ to 
spoil the child,” and they stripped the woods in the neigh- 
borhood of their school-houses in demonstrating their 
faith. The increasing light of the century, indeed, has 
put an emphatic period to their vocation, and while I 
would speak well of the dead, I have no idea that they 
<7 any unsettled claims upon the world for insufficiency 
of pay. 

till the cry comes up of insufficient pay, and it must 
be heeded. And soif any excuse themselves from at- 
tending our Association meetings on the plea of pecuiary 
disability, I readily grant the justness of the plea and 
regret that it is based upon undeniable facts. And yet, 
even at the risk of giving offence, or of repeating truisms, 
I would put the axe at the root of the tree, and ask in all 
sincerity: Why do not our teachers have higher salaries ? 
Why do they remain stationary, satisfied with their past 
acquirements in knowledge and professional skill? When 
men in other professions rise and continue rising in in- 
tellectual power, in mental culture, and ever-widening 
influence, why do so many of our teachers remain the 
statues of fixedness? What do they read? What do 
they study? With whom dothey associate? Do they 
always reach down to children and never upwards to the 
grown and the strong? While in the school-room they 
walk with the young. Do they out of it walk with the 
mature in years, as well as in intelligence and knowledge ? 
Do they not know that there is a great and constantly 
increasing demand for men of high culture? and that 
men of exalted talent will be well remunerated ? If there 
be one axiom in political economy more susceptible of 
demonstration than another, it is this: That a man re- 
ceives what he is worth. It may come intheringing dol- 
lar or the famous greenback ; it may come in the hard- 
earned social rank ; or it may come in the tranquil feel- 
ing of self-satisfaction. To one who is successful in our 
profession, I may say it will come in all of these. Our 
teachers, it is true, cannot become wealthy ;—and wealth 
surely is neither the acme of human perfection nor of 
human happiness—but there is such a demand for a 
higher order of ability in this direction, that that teacher 
who will use all the appliances at his command, must 
strangely fail, if he does not secure a competence. 

It is a great and fatal mistake to suppose that there is 
no demand for scholarly teachers. To say that it was 
never more exacting, is simply to state a barren truism. 
But the demand for first-class men, men of ripe minds, 
trained powers and gentlemanly bearing, is, if not more 
universal, at any rate stronger, than for mere peda- 
gogues, ‘didactic hacks,’’ whose small stock of know- 
ledge is cut and dried and laid on the shelf, occasionally 
taken down for school use, and then scrupulously laid 
back for future emergencies. It has been said that there is 
notoriously little scholarship in our profession. A distin- 
guished Massachusetts educator declared in a public 
meeting, ‘that he could not mention ten teachers in the 
State who could receive the appellation of learned, ad- 
judged even by the American standard.”’ 

If this be so, then how can teachers raise the complaint, 
that they are not able to attend conventions 100 or 200 
miles from home? Why do they not, both men and 
women, emulate the energy displayed in other profes- 
sions, conscientiously discharge all their duties in the 
school, and out of it give their strength and interest now 
so frequently squandered on light and unprofitable read- 
ing, to the best books and careful study; and master, 
however late in life, that which shall place them in wider 
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fields of usefulness, and give them the ability to enjoy 
the pleasant interchange of thought at our Association ? 

I should be glad to continue these interrogatories in re- 
gard to the class of the pecuniarily unable to attend our 
meetings, but time warnes me to pause. Of course, I 
shall not be suspected of claiming for myself that scholar- 
ship denied in others ; my views of the dignity of our 
profession, and the claims made upon it by the world at 
large in all its most permanent interests, are so exalted, 
that in stating what the teacher ought to do and strive 
after, I but condemn my own short-comings. But I will 
repeat as a distinct principle which cannot be disproved, 
that if our teachers would claim, with justice, a higher 
rate of compensation, they must show themselves worthy 
to receive it; and though not a prophet nor the son ofa 
prophet, I will venture to predict that the more they rise 
in power and scope, the wider will they find the public 
hand extended, and the more generous will be the re- 
sponse to their efforts. 

With regard to the second elass: Those who feel and 
manifest a profound indifference” to our county, State, or 
National conventions, I have but a few words to say, 
and I wiil say them frankly. The class is undoubtedly 
very large in our State. That it is so is a matter of pro- 
found regret. You all know teachers of high ability and 
unquestioned devotion to the profession, who manifest 
the indifference of which I am speaking, but of whom I 
would not say a word that should savor of censure or 
severity. No doubt they have satisfactory reasons for 
their action. We regret that they do not place themselves 
in a position to test the influence of our Association, and 
take their places either with the firm supporters or with 
the determined opposers of them. We feel, we believe, 
nay we know, that any teacher, no matter what may be 
the extent of his acquirements, who will attend them 
with a desire to profit, will be encouraged and strength- 
ened, if not taught ; that he will go forward in his duty 
with more devotion, and that he will keep his heart more 
secure against the encroachments of hostile influences. 
We feel anxious that those teachers of our State, who do 
not profess to have given them a fair trial, should do s0 ; 
for neutrality in almost every case is often the synonym 
of insignificance ;—and especially do we most earnestly 
desire that those who are eminent in the school-room, 
should be stimulated to let their light spread more widely 
and illuminate a larger sphere. We cannot regard those 
of our able teachers who are indifferent to Teachers’ As- 
sociations, as enemies to educational progress; but we 
do lament that they do not feel how much of influence 
they lose, and of how many opportunities of doing good 
they deprive themselves, by being absent from our gath- 
erings ; and that, even if there they should be compelled 
to meet inferior men, and to impart instead of to receive, 
they do not feel it a sacred duty, if health and strength 
permit, to be present, and do thier part in holding up the 
hands of those whose strength might fail, or to inspire 
courage and perseverence in the faltering. 

I trust that we donot harbor among us many of the 
third class, who are opposed to Teachers’ Associations. 
There are, however, such ; and that too isa cause¢of much 
regret. No doubt in many cases such opposition is the 
offspring of genuine conviction, but it is nevertheless the 
indication of an abnormal character. While I would not 
say, that they who practice or encourage such opposition, 
are notin complete possession of their faculties, yet | 
eannot consider them as men endowed with high powers 
of judgment. The opposition, doubtless, often springs 
from a conviction, that our meetings may pander toa 
foolish ambition, laudable in the politician but worthy 
of all reprobation in the teacher. I will not enter upon 
an argument on this point. I grant that examples are to 
be found among teachers, who mistake notoriety for 
fame; but I, at least, have no assault to make upon him 
who wishes to be well known. Our profession looks out 
upon the world of honors at very few points, but we do 
not see much unbecoming jostling to occupy the favored 
places. Theteachers of Pennsylvania,I think,may proudly 
say that they harbor very few men of unhallowed ambi- 
tion. Weare not willing to close our eyes to the vast 
benefits which have resulted from Teachers’ Associa- 
tions because they may shelter here and there an aspiring 
demagogue. ° We must remember that these Associations, 
to be truly successful, must build on human nature, must 
be upheld by human instrumentalities, must rest on many 
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and manifold supports. If one of these be a reasonable 
desire to become and be known, why should the whole 
foundation and superstructure be stigmatized as unstable 
and tottering ? 

We have, however, an abiding conviction that a great 
majority of Pennsylvania’s teachers have a deep interest 
in these meetings, and that in their overwhelming impor- 
tance all elements of indifference and opposition will 
gradually disappear. From them radiates alight which 
streams over the State and beyond its borders. They are 
the central fires to which District and Count; Associa- 
tions may come to kindle their torches. We must keep 
bright these fires and fan them by a generous zeal into a 
steady and radiant flame; if by neglect and indifference 
we allow them to grow dim, gloom and darkness will be 
the consequence elsewhere. 

But we do not mean to let them grow dim; nay, verily! 
We are assembled here this day as men and women of 
great diversity in age, acquirements, and ability, but with 
one common purpose. Old attachments will be revived 
and new ones formed, as links in our common brother- 
hood, as evidences and assurances of increased power; 
for in ** Union there is strength.”’ Some will give of the 
abundance of their thoughts; others will receive in their 
readiness; all will be benefitted ; and when we part, may 
it be with the conscious feeling, that it was ‘* good for us 
to be here,”’ and with the firm determination that, if God 
in His mercy shall preserve our lives, our health and 
strength, the next August meeting shall! find us again in 
our places. 


** Brother, do cares and perplexities lower ? 

Press on! 
Ne’er yield to Despair, even one golden hour ; 

Press on! 
Press on, falter not! let thy heart never fail ; 
Though troubles may throng thee and doubts may assail, 
The high, noble purpose shall ever prevail ; 

Press on ! 
*¢ Sister, the seed that thou sowest, dies not ; 

Press on ! 
Rich shall be the reward, though toilsome thy lot ; 

Press on ! 
What in childhood is sown, in youth’s season will spring, 
In manhood its fruit to maturity bring ; 
Embrace not Despair, but to Hope ever cling ; 

Press on ! 
** The battle of life must be earnestly fought ; 

Press on! 
Flag not, nor falter in action or thought ; 

Press on! 
Though thy zeal and thy triumph by bards be unsung, 
And thy name on Fame’s trumpet not loudly be rung, 
Yet thy words shall re-echo distant ages among ; 

Press on !” 
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The Relation of Manual Labor to Edu- 
cation. 


PROF. CHAS. W. DEANS. 


Each one of us takes a view of things from his own 
stand-point. A different position gives to each a some- 
what changed view of external objects. None the less 
true is this remark when applied in reference to the view 
taken of those great practical and vital questions pertain- 
ing to the work of human culture. Always a difficult 
task it presents to each new phases of difficulty, as each 
stands in a position differing, in some degree, from that 
of others. We all work together, and for the same end ; 
and yet each moves in a sphere all his own. Things are 
to us what they appear to be—our lack of. knowledge, 
often, is but the lack of opportunity. ; 

If, therefore, there should appear any want of appro- 
priateness in the topic I have chosen for a few mo- 
ments of thought, my excuse must be that, providential- 
ly, my sphere of duty of late has led me to look at the 
subject of education from this, to me, a new point of ob- 
Servation. I have been led to watch the effect of a system 
combining in its essential features a givens amount of 
study, labor and recreation. =—- 

Naturally skeptical in regard to untried theories, I was 
especially so in this case, when it was proposed to break 
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in upon the studies of even little children by assigning 
hours for regular systematic labor. But after a trial made 
while in charge of one of the *‘ Soldiers’ Orphan Schools”’ 
of the State, I am free to express my great gratification 
and entire satisfaction with the result. 

The time given to these reports in this body will not 
permit a close analysis of this theme. I cannot, there- 
fore, hope to discuss it in its full scope. I cannot afford 
to philosophise upon the score of intricate topics sug- 
gested by the two words, labor and education. I must not 
stop for a long comparison of the results of educated and 
of uneducated labor,—or of the skillful application of 
scientific principles to overcome obstacles which charac- 
terises our time as an era of invention. All this, however 
desirable, is yet useless to you who have come here to 
compare notes upon the more practical details of our 
work as educators. 

I shall address myself very briefly : 

1. To the necessary relation of hand-culture and 
brain-culture. 

2. To the possibility of uniting the two successfully 
in institutions of a certain class. 

3. To the advantages afforded by such an union. 

The science of education being both theoretical and 
practical, it has relations to that which exists merely in 
conception—to the ideal—and also to those things that 
are to be done. It has reference both to the thinking and 
to the active powers of man. Eminently a theoretical it 
is none the less eminently a practical science. The brain 
and the hand are here, as well as elsewhere in the do- 
main of labor, the great workers ; and it is to the culti- 
vation of these—the brain to conceive and plan and the 
hand to execute—that we look for the highest perfection 
of educated manhood. Who thinks in this age of active 
effort, of calling that an education which has developed 
even to gigantic proportions the brain of man, giving it 
the highest range of thought and the largest breadth of 
conception, and has yet left the hand paralyzed with in- 
activity. So long as the ore exists in the mountain em- 
bedded beneath strata upon strata of rock, so long as the 
wealth of harvests lies hidden in the soil of mother earth, 
sin-cursed and bringing forth spontaneously only thorns 
and briers, so long as everything valuable for the use of 
man has to be wrested from the grasp of nature by the 
iron hand of labor, so long must it be the highest perfec 
fection of an education to couple therewith the training 
of the body to perform the will of the mind. Let me 
not be misunderstood. Iam no complainer. I do not 
discard the old merely because it is old nor seize the new 
merely for its novelty. The schools have given us think- 
ers. Let them be thanked. It is better to have thinkers 
even from lazy men, than to have no thinking at all. But 
as we recognize no class that is to be the ‘f hewers of 
wood and drawers of water’? for another, so bya still 
further and equally logical application of this democratic 
principle, should we frown upon caste in the world of 
intellect. Let not the drudgery of labor be used to de- 
grade the laborer, but rather let the educated, cultivated 
man, in whatever sphere, be considered, as he must of 
necessity be, as giving character and dignity to the most 
menial service. Educate the laborer and you have raised 
the value of his labor. Argument here is needless. 

It may be in place to remark that this idea of labor in 
some capacity, as an element in an education, like many 
other weighty matters regarding the subject has been left 
too much to chance. The family, the homes of the land, 
those hallowed spots about which cluster the endearing 
recollections of our childhood hours, have given to us all 
whatever of training in this department that our good 
mother fortune has thrown in our way. Happy is he or 
she whose early years were spent in the home of industry 
and frugality, when the sleep that followed the hours of 
honest labor was rendered all the sweeter because of a 
parental regard which felt for every toil and stood ready 
to share every hardship. Who can measure the breadth 
and the length, the height and the depth of that influence 
on our future lives which goes out from homes such as 
these? God be thanked that many of us have known 
such, and may He bless the youth of our land by giving 
them yet more abundantly. 

But this cannot be said of all homes. Idleness and its 
consequent attendant, vice, too often renders this most 
powerful educator also the most pernicious. There is no 
better school of industry than that of the well regulated 
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family. The duty of the parent is, indeed, but half done 
when he has furnished for his offspring food and clothing 
with the culture which the best school at hand will 
afford. It is no less an obligation to see that there is a 
provision for labor at stated hours. The habit to be 
formed by such a course is the element of value to the 
child rather than the pecuniary profit accruing therefrom. 
There is, indeed, an education in mere labor—I will not 
say, of course, a full education acquired by the mere 
labor of the hand, but when coupled with mental disci- 
pline, in some good degree, it amounts to that which pre- 
pares us for the active duties of life,—which, after all, is 
the true end of worldly culture. 

How frequently has it been observed that the young 
man starting out in life from the country, having per- 
haps lacked the advantages of an education beyond that 
of the most rudimentary sort, has far outstripped his more 
fortunate competitor, the young man reared in the lap of 
luxury and meeting the vicissitude of fortune with 
everything in his favor, so far as refinement and culture 
are concerned. And why is this? Is is not owing to the 
want of those habits of industry which are acquired, of 
necessity, in the humble walks of life? 

But I pass to notice, secondly, the possibility of combin- 
ing labor and mental discipline. Are manual labor schools 
practicable? Itis believed that they are. I know that 
just here we are met by the stern fact, that the majority 
of the experiments made in this direction have been 
failures. But there have been successes also. Our own 
State boasts its Agricultural College, now in the full tide 
of an enviable prosperity. What reforms have ever been 
made unattended by the failure of numerous experiments ? 
If the principle upon which is based the manual labor 
system be correct, as we believe it is, then we must look 
for the causes of failure, rather in the means employed 
for the development of the system than in radical errors 
connected with the principle upon which it is based. 

These causes have been : 

1. A want of appliances—the real estate, stock and 
fixtures—for the successful application of the manual 
labor system. 

2. Many schools of this class have not been distine- 
tively such. The student has been offered the choice,—to 
labor a stated number of hours daily, or pay the requisite 
additional amount for expenses and be relieved from this 
duty. This plan would, of course, introduce among the 
students that insufferable spirit of caste which could not 
fail to be ruinous to the prosperity of any institution. 

3. The labor of the students has been held to be pro- 
fitable, in a pecuniary point of view; and their expenses 
reduced on this account in too great proportion. Whereas, 
the actual net profits arising from student labor at an in- 
stitution of this class, cannot far exceed the interest upon 
the necessary expenditure and the consequent expenses of 
good supervision. I merely hint at these three prominent 
causes of failure in enterprises of this sort. There are 
undoubtedly others which a closer investigation would 
render apparent. 

I shall, I know, be pardoned if I allude in this connec- 
tion, somewhat at length, to the system upon which the 
Soldiers’ Orphan schools of the State are conducted as 
illustrative upon this point. The war through which the 
nation has just passed, along with its train of evils, left 
with us some things to compensate, in part, for our lavish 
expenditure of blood and treasure. Among these may be 
counted the added opportunities afforded us for the exer- 
cise of the better faculties of our nature. It is a blessing 
to be permitted to alleviate the woes of our fellow man, 
to pour into the wounded heart the ‘‘ oil and the wine of 
consolation,” to dry the widow’s tear, and to soothe the 
orphan’s cry. Oh! how frequent have been our opportu- 
nities for performing deeds such as these! How rich has 
been this cup among our blessings ! 

We were left, in Pennsylvania, with several thousands 
of the orphans of brave men, sacrificed on the altar of a 
bleeding country, to care for and prepare for the discharge 
of the duties of their future lives. Thanks to the patriot- 
ism of our noble State she falters not here. She is ful- 
filling to the’ letter the pledges given to her citizen 
soldiers, that the orphans of their fallen comrades should 
receive at the hands of survivors the kind attention and 
care to which the services of their heroic sires entitle 
them. Never before has there been offered so rich a field 
of labor as is here presented. These orphans have been 
gathered into homes and institutions in different quarters 
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of the State: and the problem presented is, How are 
they to be best fitted for citizenship ? 

The combination of study and labor—siz hours for 
school roum duty and two hours for employment in the 
various farm and household duties—has been selected as 
the one most suited to the case. So far as ‘nown to the 
writer there is .considerable uniformity of plan among 
the several institutions of the class now in progress 
throughout the State. 

The plan requires, besides the Principal and the requi- 
site amount of teaching force, a Farmer or overseer of 
out-door work, who is to give instruction in all the varied 
employments of the farm and garden, including the care 
of stock ; a Matron or Superintendent of the household 
and one person at the head of each department thereof, 
viz: the Sewing room, the Kitchen, the Bakery, and the 
Laundry. The hours for study and labor are so arranged 


‘that each of these departments has its assistants from 


among the pupils during the whole time devoted to regu- 
lar duty by the pupils, or during eight hours of the day. 
There is left ample time for the play hours of all together, 
as well as for the various miscellaneous duties which each 
day brings along with it. The labor of the children is 
regarded as much a matter for instruction and a means 
of discipline in habits of punctuality, promptitude, and 
attention to details as is school room work. During this 
time they are to be taught howto do the work of these 
several departments of labor, thus fitting them in the 
most practical way, to fill stations of usefulness. So 
efficient has this plan proven that girls, in some of the 
schools, now arriving at the proper age for discharge, are 
taking positions as regular employees, receiving compen- 
sation therefor in further advantages for the prosecution 
of their studies. 

These details for labor are changed at stated times, so 
that each pupil obtains instruction and acquires practice 
in all of the several departments of the work of the in- 
stitution. The work to be performed by each must, of 
course, be suited to the age and condition of each pupil 
in regard to health and strength. The time devoted 
thereto, while it is sufficient to give a ‘great amount of 
practice is yet so short, daily, as to be free from the 
charge that pupils are wearied thereby and thus unfitted 
for the labors of the school-room. The two hours of 
labor rather serve as an agreeable change in the ordinary 
routine of school duty and give that general exercise to 
all parts of the body so essential to its health. Asa con- 
sequence, there is and has been a remarkable degree of 
health and youthful vigor enjoyed among the pupils in 
all of these institutions. There is much of detail in the 
execution of a complex system like this which I cannot 
pause to consider. 

It may be remarked that the system upon which these 
institutions are conducted, is capable of almost unlimited 
extension in those pursuits which are denominated trades— 
in the manufacture of many useful articles, such as hats, 
brooms, mattresses, articles of furniture, &c. These 
would require added facilities for their successful intro- 
duction ; but, it is believed, they would amply repay the 
additional expense in the advantages they would afford 
in the way of furnishing employment during those sea- 
sons of the year when out-doork work is impossible. The 
co-operative system of labor could also be introduced as 
pupils advance in age and acquirement, giving to the 
pupils a pecuniary interest in the products of their labor, 
supervising the whole in such a manner as to teach them 
to husband their earnings and acquire a small capital to 
start in life for themselves. Is not this practical teaching ? 
Can not this system be successfully introduced in other 
institutions ? 

The limits assigned to this report will not allow me to 
investigate this part of the subject further. I will only 
say that I can see no reason why such might not be pos- 
sible if the conditions for a combination of a system of 
instruction and labor be fully complied with. 

These are briefly the facilities : Equality among all the 
pupils in respect to the labor to be performed ; and a sys- 
tem of contracting with parents and guardians which should 
bind pupils to the institution for @ period not less than one 

ear. 
With these conditions, it is believed not only that 
manual labor schools are possible;but that they can be 
made eminently successful. I have only time to enumer- 
ate briefly some of the obvious advantages to be derived 
from ‘such an union as I have supposed : 
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1. The introduction of manual labor to some extent, 
gives employment to hours of time that would otherwise, 
perhaps, be used for base purposes. Idleness is the parent 
of vice. _ Hence, profitable employment acts as a preven- 
tive of evil, and aids greatly in the administration of good 
discipline. 

2. It tends to correct some of the hurtful tendencies 
of modern systems of training. Among these may be 
enumerated, the one that prolongs the hours for study to 
an extent hurtful to the proper development of the phys- 
ical and the mental well-being of the young, the cram- 
ming of children with the intricacies of abstract truth, 
thus denying to the craving appetite that knowledge of 
things—of nature and of nature’s works—which is pecu- 
liarly the appropriate work for this season of pupilage. It 
also provides against the lamentable want of physical 
exercise among students, by supplying that of the most 
valuable sort. 

3. The young thus trained to habits of industry will 

w up less likely to be impressed with false views of 
life—of its duties and responsibilities. They will learn 
to look upon it as it is,a scene of bustling activity, 
where, each for himself, man must contend for success,— 
where difficulties must be met and obstacles overcome. 

4. If somewhat trained in scientific studies, as all 
youth should be, a fine opportunity is afforded in such in- 
stitutions for putting to practical tests many of the great 
truths of nature. 

Finally, is it not a fact, that the mass of men are not 
needed in professions but can be far more useful else- 
where? The delving after Latin, and Greek roots, how- 
ever useful to those aspiring to be scholars merely, is yet 
insufficient to meet the grave necessities which are to de- 
volve upon the great majority of American youth. In 
this broad country, among its mountains and hills, along 
its vallies, and far off on its western prairies great deeds 
are yet to be done towards the development of our vast 
resources which shall contribute to the advancement and 
prosperity of this people. The dry bones of learning will 
not do the work. But a varied, thoroughly sensible sys- 
tem of practical culture in the fundamental truths ot 
science and a vigorous application of the same to the 
om of life will accomplish it. Let us labor and 
wait. 
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J. W. ALLEN, Co. Supt., Porter County. 

The subject assigned me by the Executive Committee 
of this Association, has been examined so carefully and 
discussed so much by our most successful teachers that 
it is indeed difficult to embody in a report of this kind 
anything which has not been before expressed. While 
no attempt will be made to present this subject with 
strange ideas, it may perhaps be so treated as to be at 
least suggestive of profitable, if not novel, thoughts in 
regard to it. Whatever may be the character of this re- 
port, it is hoped it will contain something which will 
afford sufficient basis for the discussion immediately to 
follow it. 

Our subject is already divided into two parts, County 
and District Institutes, and perhaps can be best discussed 
in this order. In proceeding at once to the examination 
of County Institutes, three prominent questions arise for 
careful consideration : 

I. What should be their design ? 

Il. What have they accomplished ? 

III. How can they be made most beneficial ? 

I. Their design ought to bea noble one, for their mem- 
bers are generally those who toil for the good of the hu- 
man race, and if a majority of such were only well 
qualified for their work, there would then be far less need 
of teachers’ institutes. But since we, as a body of teach- 
ers, are so deficient in many of the essential requisites to 
success in our calling, we ought to improve all the means 
of self-culture in our power. How many of us, if not 
ignorant of it, seem to be forgetful of the fact, that we 
are endowed by our Creator with manifold powers ; that 
we really have a physical and a social, a mental and a 
moral nature, and that each of these is susceptible of 
wonderful discipline. How many ot us are wanting in 
vitality, are bilious, nervous and dyspeptic, simply be- 
cause we have never properly developed and strengthen- 
ed our bodies and treated them according to hygienic 
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laws! How few of us have ever cultivated our social 
nature, 80 as to be able to win attention and to produce 
cheerfulness and hope in the hearts of those with whom 
we may come in contact! How few of us have ever 
rightly educated our mental powers by studying the vari- 
ous sciences with the intention of teaching them; by 
learning what we can of human nature, of the true 
theory and end of education, and thereby the natural de- 
velopment of the different faculties of the mind, and the 
best methods of instruction to unfold and discipline 
them! How few of us are what we should be morally,— 
our characters influenced by pondering the mighty 
thought of the intimate relationship which exists be- 
tween our Creator and ourselves, of that between our- 
selves and our fellow men; and of the awful responsi- 
bilities and imperative duties which these impose upon 
us! When will we properly understand our moral obli- 
gations? When will we as a class become devoted dis- 
ciples of the Great Teacher, and be in some degree as 
desirous of meeting our moral obligations as He was de- 
sirous of doing the will of his Father! Finally, how few 
of us have ever made any special preparation for teaching, 
by going through a thorough course of professional 
training at a Normal School. 

It is not fitting to speak here of the superior advan- 
tages which these schools afford to teachers, further than 
that every one who intends to follow teaching as a pro- 
fession should graduate at a Normal School. But as 
things are, it is possible for only a minority of our com- 
mon school teachers to do this. Still they very much 
need such instruction, the chief object of which is to 
qualify teachers far better, professionally, for their work. 
Hence, one of the designs of County Institutes should be 
to afford as far as practicable the same kind of instruc- 
tion. By this it is not intended to convey the idea that 
County Institutes should be conducted upon the same 
plan as our Normal Schools, but that their design should 
be similar and the instruction such as will, to the farthest 
extent, accomplish the same object, and thereby give to 
many of our less fortunate teachers some opportunities 
of professional training which otherwise they could not 
enjoy. 

een of the same county are not generally well ac- 
quainted with each other. Engaged in the same work, 
experiencing similar trials and triumphs, there should be 
between them very friendly relations and professional 
sympathy. One of the principal reasons why a majority 
of our schools have not accomplished what they should, 
is found in the fact that the teachers and patrons have 
not worked together for the same object. Co-operation 
of all the parties interested in any enterprise worth ac- 
complishing, is generally one of the necessary conditions 
of success, and in scarcely any undertaking is there more 
need of this united effort, on the part of all concerned, 
than in carrying on successfully our Common Schools. 
All working teachers and helping parents know this. 

The reasonable length of County Institutes makes 
them unfit places tor giving much instruction in the ru- 
diments of the sciences, although some of the most diffi- 
cult subjects in connection therewith may very properly 
be explained. The chief instruction should be such as to 
show teachers the defects of poor methods of teaching, 
to put them on the right course to learn thoroughly what 
they may try to teach, and how best to teach it. 

To recapitulate: The design of County Institutes 
should be to impart, as far as practicable, the same kind 
of instruction as do our Normal Schools; to create and 
foster friendly relations among teachers; to effect the 
co-operation of all interested in our schools, and to put 
teachers on the right course for self-improvement, both 
in knowing thoroughly what they may try to teach, and 
how best to teach it. 

Il. What have County Institutes accomplished ? It is 
perhaps impossible to answer this question in any other 
than an indefinite, general way. Many have accomplished 
much, perhaps all that could have been reasonably ex- 
pected. Some, organized under circumstances of diffi- 
culty by a few resolute teachers who were conscious of 
their own defects and the defects of their fellow teachers, 
have done and are still doing noble work. While attend- 
ing one of these, many of those who are now our most 
successful teachers were first aroused to a real conscious- 
ness of the great responsibilities and duties, the many 
sacrifices and the rich rewards incident to teaching. At 
these institutes many have learned far better methods of 
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teaching and governing, and have adopted them in their 
schools with satisfaction to themselves and benefit to 
their pupils. Not a few whose fate it had been to teach 
in benighted districts, as it were, where they had been 
neither properly appreciated nor rewarded, have, at these 
meetings, been strengthened and encouraged to do their 
ent, to hope for the best, and to await patiently the 
result. 

Where successfully managed, they have been the means 
of arousing and uniting the people in behalf of popular 
education. From the results of these or of similar asso- 
ciations, perhaps the propriety of establishing Normal 
Schools was suggested. They have certainly been the 
means of convincing many that teachers were really 
doing something to qualify themselves for their business, 
and that they should be more highly appreciated and better 
remunerated. Hence, the salaries of teachers have been 
increased. They have brought the parent and the teacher 
into more familiar relations and thus taught each his 
duty to the other. Hence, the co-operation of parents 
has to a greater extent been gained. They have afforded 
many opportunities to. men of other professions to impart 
by lectures much useful knowledge. In this way the in- 
fluence of men, the most prominent in society, has often 
been secured. Such are several of the beneficial results 
which successful County Institutes have accomplished. 

III. How can they be made most beneficial ? 

To answer this question, several important facts must 
be examined. 1. Causes which have made some a fail- 
ure. 2. Causes which have made others successful. 3. Pe- 
cuniary means and personal agencies to be employed. 
4. Miscellaneous exercises. 

1. It would be strange to examine any causes of failure, 
if success had not often been gained only by knowing 
and avoiding previous errors. We do not propose to 
notice those few institutes which have failed completely, 
but those which have had session after session, and were 
all the while really failures, in that they produced no 
lasting, substantial good. The accounts published of 
such generally represent that they were well attended by 
teachers and others, that there was much interest mani- 
fested by all, that the exercises were very entertaining 
and beneficial, that the inhabitants of the place were 
very hospitable, and that some conductor or lecturer from 
abroad covered himself with glory. But if one compe- 
tent to judge correctly had visited the schools of these 
same teachers three months before and three months 
after this institute, probably he would have been unable 
to discover any material cha nge in the methods of teach- 
ing or in the general character of the schools. Unques- 
tionably, more than one County Superintendent have 
found such a state of things to exist. 

But what was evidently wrong with this institute ? Per- 
haps not sufficient preparation had been made,—probably 
it was not systematically conducted,—perhaps the chief 
officer was not the man for the place,—probably by far 
too much was attempted,—perhaps the conductor was 
not an experienced teacher, and tried to produce more 
present sensations than lasting impressions,—and proba- 
bly a majority of the teachers went more to have a good 
time than to profit by good instruction. Some, or all of 
these causes have evidently produced the partial or total 
failure of many institutes. 

2. Causes which have made institutes successful. From 
what has just been said in regard to causes which have 
produced failures, it can readily be inferred what causes 
will insure success. Still, much more is necessary than 
to remedy these errors. At the outset it may be stated 
that every successful institute has cost very great efforts 
in many directions. Only those who have actually made 
such exertions know this to be true. Time, place, board- 
ing, music, lectures, instruction, miscellaneous business 
and advertising, each must receive special attention in 
the p eparation. Good officers, suitable members for the 
variorus committees, and a practical programme should, 
if not previously provided for, be selected at its organiza- 
tion. Attention and cheerfulness must be produced and 
maintained during the entire session. 

3. Pecuniary means, and personal agencies to be em- 
ployed. Money is always a good thing when judiciously 
expended. Many noble enterprises have failed from a 
want of it. All of our best County Institutes are largely 
indebted to it as one of the chief means of their success. 
Our last Legislature wisely made provision whereby 
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every County Institute in the State can be greatly aided 
by it. One of the main obstacles to the success of insti- 
tutes heretofore, in our newer and poorer conuties, has 
now been removed. But the provisions of this law must 
be carried out faithfully, in order to receive the benefit 
intended from the money furnished by the county. Proba- 
bly it can be best expended by procuring good lecturers 
and practical teachers as instructors, by securing appro- 
priate music, and by defraying all other necessary ex- 
penses. 

The personal agencies to be employed, consist chiefly 
of lecturers, conductors or instructors, and teachers. 
Each one of these has his proper sphere of action which 
he should know, and to which he should strictly adhere. 
Physicians, lawyers and clergymen, should mainly consti- 
tute the lecturers, and should be so early engaged as to 
give them ample time for necessary preparation. These 
lectures should be in the evening, and of such a nature 
as to afford interest to others as well as instruction to 
teachers, so that the sympathy of the community at large 
may be secured. But too much must not be attempted in 
this direction. The chief object of the institute—the 
benefit of teachers—must be kept in view. 

The conductors should give, in familiar language, very 
plain practical instruction, which should be more sugges- 
tive than replete with dry facts; which should not only 
point out how a certain science ought to be taught, but 
also how it should be studied; not only to what ex- 
tent it disciplines the mind, but also of what real practi- 
cal utility it is. So many are yearly coming into the 
profession of teaching that it is necessary to repeat in each 
institute much of the instruction previously given. 

The teachers, male or female, must expect to make some 
sacrifices to attend, and while there they should put forth 
great efforts to learn all they can. An institute is no 
place for teachers to be passive, neither is it a place for 
any one to be pedantic. In it the more experienced should 
assist the younger members, and special care should be 
taken to encourage those who are diffident. 

4. Miscellaneous exercisete 

Among the chief of these may be mentioned class drills, 
experience meetings, discussions of practical questions in 
regard to schools and gymnastic exercises. Every class 
drill should be followed by a short general discussion 
upon it. Experience meetings should be as social as pos- 
sible, without producing confusion. Discussions upon 
practical questions should be conducted systematically, 
and yet afford opportunity for general talking by all who 
may wish to participate in them. Gymnastic exercises 
should be first conducted by an experienced person, and 
immediately afterward by different members of the class. 
It may be a digression from the subject under conslder- 
ation—but we will venture it—to say in this connection 
that it would probably be a fine thing if teachers should 
introduce into our schools, whenever practicable, the 
national Base Ball game and also that very appropriate 
game of Croquet, the former for young men and the latter 
for young ladies, girls and boys. Exercise in the open 
air under the direct rays of the sun and in connection 
with a struggle to outdo opponents should be -practiced 
much more than it is. The proper use of these means, 
agencies, exercise, and such other aids as circumstances 
may require and can be procured will probably make 
County Institutes most beneficial. 

In regard to District Institutes we have but a few words 
to say : 

These institutes were tried and a large majority of them 
sooner or later failed. Among the chief causes which 
evidently produced this result we find, first, the destruc- 
tive effects of the recent war upon our school system; 
second and chiefly, that they were impracticable in nearly 
all of our rural districts. Because they were not practi- 
cable in sparsely settled regions the law establishing them 
was wisely modified ; but as the law now stands it is 
almost inoperative, though on the whole it is probably 
better than as originally enacted. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest that perhaps the 
law may still be improved by requiring all the teachers of 
districts haying a sufficient number of schools to make it 
practicable, to hold such an Institute a certain number of 
days in succession just before the opening of the term, 
and also by uniting a sufficient number of the remaining 
districts and requiring the same of all teachers employed 
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